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FOREWORD 


the spring 1934 earnest group historically 
minded Savannahians organized the Savannah Historical 
Research Association having guiding objective the 
investigation and active study the valuable data con- 
tained our regional source material, much which, 
forgotten and neglected, found city and county 
records, family papers and documents, and within the 
rich archives our own society. 

Now, ten years later, with ample record ac- 
complishment, this Association has asked the Georgia 
Historical Society, recognition its tenth anniver- 
sary, devote current issue the Quarterly the 
work its members. 

Ever since the time when shortly before its organi- 
zation meeting the members the group met with the 
Curators discuss their plans and obtain approval for 
their venture, there has existed between them spirit 
real cooperation. They have held joint meetings, 
and programmes stimulating interest have been en- 
both memberships, while the Curators Room, 
made available for the use the Association through 
the courtesy our Society, has proved congenial 
meeting place for the monthly gatherings, and many 
the papers presented there for the first time now 
constitute the leading articles this volume. 

gives the Georgia Historical Society, therefore, 
great pleasure issue this special number the 
Quarterly, and, commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary the Savannah Historical Research Association, 
recognize the organized efforts membership 
whose well directed incentives and ethical feelings for 
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accuracy are contributing many worthwhile ways 
the best interests Savannah historic community. 

Although articles members the Association 
have appeared before these pages, and the Quarterly 
has, several occasions, been issued special num- 
ber, this the first time that entire number has been 
given over the historical findings non-profession- 
group. 

The material submitted the special editorial com- 
mittee the Georgia Historical Society, composed 
Mrs. Craig Barrow, chairman, Mrs. Foreman Hawes 
and Mr. Walter Hartridge, consisted large num- 
ber papers and covered wide scope subject 
matter. Because its uniform interest the committee 
decided classify all papers into two groups, one 
papers published full, and the other abstract 
form. Eight manuscripts were finally selected the 
leading articles represent the work the Associa- 
tion, two these being its guests, each authority 
his field. The articles are unrelated, varied ap- 
peal, and very naturally have Savannah central 
theme. And happens all are concerned por- 
traying, whether through informal glimpses more 
studied viewpoints, many aspects 19th century 
Savannah, beginning with the period early statehood 
when that colonial town had become pioneer city the 
new republic. 

such city, the Savannah expanding and 
eventful era, that the contributors this issue have 
written, and their investigations have been well reward- 
ed. Their various articles throw light much that 
newly informative and general consequence, and 
for those who are interested Savannah’s past, 
wanting know more those motivating influences 
which, from year year, helped shape and direct 
her unfolding destinies, makes good reading. 


ELFRIDA DERENNE BARROW, 
Chairman, Special Editorial Committee. 


LOWELL MASON’S VARIED ACTIVITIES 
SAVANNAH* 


Excavations into Savannah’s half-buried past reveal 
more about Lowell Mason than the fact that was 
composer hymn-tunes, organist and choir leader, 
the “Father Church Music,” and the “Father Pub- 
lic School His prose was beautifully written 
were the musical scores his now famous hymn- 
tunes. had admirable spirit doing for others 
and for his adopted city. his fifteen years citi- 
zen Savannah, established record which 
should very proud. 

What this man? 

January 1792, Lowell Mason was born Med- 
field, the son Johnson and Caty 
(Hartshorn) Mason. was descendant Robert 
Mason, all probability one the group who, with 
John Winthrop, settled Roxbury, Massachusetts, 

youngster revealed his intense love music, 
but first showed particular talent. Later 
mastered every musical instrument upon which 
could lay his hands. fact, spent his first twenty 
years doing just Perhaps the neighbors objected 
this aspect his interest, for find that they 
thought him “wayward, unpromising boy, although 
indulging But how wrong they were 


* This paper was read before the Savannah Historical Research Association in 
Savannah, January 28, 1942. It was written as a contribution to the celebra- 
tions being held during that month throughout the United States in commem- 
oration of the Sesquicentennial of Lowell Mason, these celebrations having been 
sponsored by the Hymn Society of America, the National Music Educators 
Association, and by the Commission on Worship of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

After the reading of this paper, Mr. Dwight Bruce, organist of the First 
Baptist Church in Savannah, presented a program of Lowell Mason’s hymn- 
tunes, sung by the Chapel Singers of Radio Station WTOC. 

1. The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VII (New York, 1897), 

422. 

Ibid., XIII (New York, 1906), 437. 

VII, 422. 

Ibid. 
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assuming that was “wayward and 
Like many children today who, they not fit 
into the groove worn the majority, are thought 
“problem children,” all Lowell Mason needed, appar- 
ently, was opportunity the things which 
was interested. found that opportunity Savan- 
nah. Luckily for him and for the world, those same 
interests proved great and lasting value. 
Even before left Medfield displayed his talents 
the field sacred music. still boy had 
the church choir his native village, and conducted 
singing schools the surrounding 
There seems nothing either “wayward” “un- 
either these enterprises. the con- 
trary, those very endeavors were indicative the 
greater achievements along the same lines, which later 
characterized the life Lowell Mason. his varied 
record activities Savannah shows, was imagina- 
tive, capable, versatile, and untiring his efforts 
accomplish worthy achievements. 

was boy only twenty when came Savan- 
nah Very early his life here found his 
niche .... shall say the scheme 
things. Newspaper and church records divulge va- 
ried assortment responsibilities assumed Lowell 
Mason Savannah from 1812-1827, when “re- 
moved” Boston. 

The National Cyclopaedia credits him with coming 
here follow banking and his musical studies. Lowell 
Mason himself, letter September 20, 1869, from 
Orange, New Jersey, Mr. Mallon, one the 


Ibid. 
6. Mr. Henry Lowell Mason of Boston, grandson of Lowell Mason, wrote the 
author: “The reason he left Medfield was because his father, a practical 
manufacturer, much desired Lowell to turn his attention to some other 
pursuit than music which, in those days, was but little understood, and 
consequently rather frowned upon. There came an opportunity for the son 
to accompany two friends about to go to Savannah to join them and to 
apply himself there to something ‘practical,’ as his father saw it. And so, 
complying with his father’s wishes, he set forth.’’ [The fate of circumstance 
L.] 


fas. 
as. 


LOWELL MASON 
1792 1872 


From the painting by Alexander Ransom. 
Courtesy of Mr. Henry Lowell Mason of Boston. 
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superintendents the Sunday School the First Bap- 
tist Church Savannah, wrote: was for seven eight 
years clerk the Planter’s Bank, Savannah, during 
the latter part which time Mr. Geo. Anderson was 
President. Previous that was for few years the 
dry goods 

Moreover, his marriage notice also establishes him 
member the mercantile firm Stebbins and Mason 
Savannah. 

Some the items offered this firm the Columbian 


Museum Savannah Daily Gazette during the year 
1817 were: 

elegant damask table diaper 

undressed Irish linens 

nests [of] band boxes, sold very cheap 

complete and elegant assortment well-assorted French 

silks and ribbons 
velvet indispensables with gilt clasps 
silk netts for the head 


And, for the gentlemen, were advertised: 
buckskin beaver fleecy-lined gloves 
lamb’s wool hose 


notice, dated October 25, mentions that schooner 
had arrived port with cargo dry goods for Steb- 
bins and Mason. Fairly large amounts space were 
allocated the advertisements this company; 
might assume that they were reasonably prosperous 
firm. the same paper for May 27, 1818, find that 
the firm had expanded its scope and had added musical 
instruments its line dry goods. This must have been 
the influence Lowell Mason. Here their advertise- 
ment that day: 


Piano Fortes: grand upright Piano, with extra additional 
keys, ditto, with claw feet and pillars, do. ditto, round corners, 
ditto, square ditto. 


7. Ibid. Mr. H. L. Mason included in his letter quotations from the letters of 
Lowell Mason to Mr. Mallon of Savannah. These excerpts from the letters 
were previously published in the Southern Musical Journal of Savannah, 
September, 1872. 
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Evidently sufficient fortune was derived from this un- 
dertaking enable him return Massachusetts for 
wife. Under the intriguing illustration two love birds 
and the date line September 25, 1817, the Columbian 
Museum Savannah Gazette, appears this notice: 

Married Wesboro, Massachusetts, the 8rd inst., Mr. 
Lowell Mason the house Stebbins and Mason, merchant 
this city, the amiable Miss Abagail Gregory the former place. 

The innate goodness the man was apparent before 
his marriage; need not think was entirely due 
his wife’s influence that assumed such promi- 
nent part the religious life the city. She must 
have shared his devotion the Lord’s work, because 
find record her participation the same 
allied organizations her husband. 

the winter 1815-1816, the Savannah Sabbath 
School, often not referred the Sunday School, 
was formed with Lowell Mason superintendent. 
continued hold that office until his removal from the 
city 1827.8 This interdenominational Sunday School, 
open for all those who were interested, was, until 1822, 
the only Sunday School the city. 

was commenced with seven scholars, and was kept the 
building belonging Solomon’s Lodge. The teachers engaged 
this work (then new work and regarded many the light 
experiment) are among the most intelligent and influential men 
and women the city, and that they are God-fearing, zealous, 
self-sacrificing Christians, and faithful and successful teachers 
manifest every page the interesting records the school 
which are still preserved. The amount good resulting from the 


labors these devoted Christians is, course, beyond human 
calculation. 


Mrs. Abba Mason mentioned teacher this 


November, 1816, the Savannah Sunday School 
Union Society was formed and the school was removed 
the [Chatham] 


8. Record Book of the Sunday School of the First Baptist Church in Savannah. 


. — begins with an account of the Savannah Sabbath School. 
id. 


10. Ibid. 
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The Savannah Gazette, its issue for January 21, 
1817, carried this circular from the pen Mr. Mason, 
showing him still another role, that what today 
would called Public Relations officer for the Sun- 
day School. Lowell Mason gave vent his deeply 
religious feelings not only his music, but also the 
sincere manner his writings. For out the 
abundance the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

This that circular: 

the Parents and Guardians Those Children Who Attend the 
Savannah Sunday School 

The teachers, impressed with the importance the regular 
attendance the scholars, think proper solicit your coopera- 
tion. from sense duty that they have voluntarily devoted 
their time and pledged themselves use their best exertions 
instruct such are placed under their care. doubt there ate 
many you, blessed with the means giving instruction your 
children, and therefore not feel the importance their con- 
stant and punctual attendance. But beg you remember that 
while endeavor learn them read the means, the end 
which aim instruct them the knowledge God, their 
Redeemer. Can you for moment doubt its importance and 
propriety? Your children are immortal—they have the souls which 
are more value than worlds. teach them their situation 
sinners, direct them that Saviour who alone can save them, 
and regulate their lives the word God our great object. 

Parents, you must soon separated from your children. You 
cannot but anxious for their welfare. Were you asked 
what portion you desire leave them, doubt you would answer, 
wish leave them riches, see them surrounded friends 
whom, when are laid the dust, can confidentially com- 
mit would instruct them how obtain those durable 
riches, that pearl great price, those treasures heaven where 
moth and rust not corrupt, nor thieves break and steal. 
would direct them that Almighty friend who will never prove 
unkind them,—to Him who says, little children come 
unto and forbid them not,”—who delighted when earth 
take them his arms and bless them. 

Had room this paper, would recount many instances 
which God has been pleased make Sunday Schools the means 
And why may not cherish the hope that the seed sown 
may watered with the influence God’s Holy Spirit, and spring 
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and bear fruit the praise and glory His grace? Who 
knows but from among these children some may reared who 
shall among the future legislators and statesmen our country, 
—some who, filled with the zeal Paul and possessing the elo- 
quence Apollos, shall stand forth heralds the cross, 
carry the glad tidings Salvation nations which are yet 
darkness, and spread the knowledge God, their Saviour, 
heathen lands. Yes, from that little group females, some may 
rise who shall mothers Israel, who may emulate the alms- 
deeds Dorcas, and whose ashes, like hers, shall watered 
with tears widows and orphans, their liberality has made 
sing for joy. 

The first Sunday February will the commencement 
new quarter. The teachers have determined renew their exer- 
tions and enter into the spirit the institution with fresh zeal. 
Parents,—you will not withhold from your assistance. Let your 
children constant attendants, let them there the hour 
appointed for the opening the school, unite our prayers 
and praises,—and precept and example, enforce upon them 
the week those truths they are taught the Sabbath. 

behalf the teachers— 
Mason, Superintendent. 

The minutes the school down February 16, 
1817, have been lost. The first report the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Mason, has however, been saved. 

FIRST QUARTERLY REPORT THE SUPERINTENDENT 

AND TEACHERS THE SAVANNAH SABBATH SCHOOL 
John Bolton, Esq., President, and Officers and Committee the 

Savannah Sunday School Union Society: 

Gentlemen: Among the many plans usefulness which have 
originated the spirit Christian benevolence, perhaps none 
has higher claim public attention than that Sunday Schools. 
Such indeed the happy situation our country, that few, com- 
paratively, are deprived means giving their children least 
the rudiments learning. But the object, which chiefly con- 
templated these institutions religious instructions, equally 
necessary every nation and every clime where the fatal effects 
man’s first apostacy are felt. While our hearts are filled with 
thankfulness God, cannot but congratulate you, gentlemen, 
and the members generally the society which you represent, 
upon the successful establishment school this city. Our 
institution still its infancy; say the most, have only 


11. First Baptist Sunday School Records. 
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made commencement; yet every step have taken this labor 
love, tends impress upon our minds its importance, and 
convince the beneficial effects likely result from it. 
truth well-established that early impressions are the most perma- 
nent, and many instances continue influence the conduct 
the individual through life. 

While labor teach the children read with correctness 
and facility, our chief care that they made partakers 
that wisdom which from above. not draw our instructions 
from the poluted streams worldly wisdom, but once direct 
them the pure fountain living waters, the Holy Scriptures. 
then, children are taught love the Lord, their God, supremely, 
receive the scriptures truth his only revealed will, and 
that Saviour, which they make known, the only foundation 
the sinner’s hope, from these scriptures, are taught love, 
honor, and obey their parents; respectful and submissive 
their superiors; love and practice truth, honor, uprightness, 
and whatever can adorn and dignify human nature; ask,—will 
not the effects such shall not only gladden the hearts their 
parents and friends, but give all the members this society, 
cause for the most heartfelt gratitude, that ever they have been 
the humble instruments the hands God communicating 
their instructions them. And although the effects may not 
immediately apparent, yet the bread thus cast upon the waters 
shall reap the benefit these exertions; the important conse- 
quences which will only fully unfolded the judgement 
the great day. 

the commencement this school [This refers the com- 
mencement under the patronage the Society] the first day 
December last, thirty-one scholars were received, nineteen boys 
and twelve girls. Since that time, sixty-one boys and twenty-nine 
girls have been admitted; making all 120 scholars. These have 
been formed into classes according the plan adopted the 
Society; and while some have manifested careless indifference, 
there are others, the greater part, whose punctual attention, and 
respectable improvement afford the highest satisfaction. The 
fourth class, besides the usual reading and spelling lessons, commit 
memory each week, lessons from scripture proportion their 
different capacities from six fifteen, and some instances, 
from twenty thirty verses.* one instance, little girl about 
ten years old, committed memory one week, the third chapter 
St. John’s Gospel, fifty-two verses.** The other classes have 


How prophetic were his methods! Individual differences 125 years later, 
one the basic principles modern education.—M. 

The emphasis seems have been memorization than interpreta- 
tion, contrary the philosophy the modern school.—M. 
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been exercised reading and spelling, and some them 
committing verses and texts scripture memory repeat 
them with great facility. particular, little boy about seven 
years age, who commenced the quarter entirely ignorant 
every letter the alphabet, now able read with correctness 
words three four letters. feel ourselves authorized 
say the whole that our expectations with respect the 
improvement the children have been fully realized, and some 
instances far exceeded; and are encouraged prosecute our 
duties with renewed zeal, and pleasing hope that our labors shall 
not vain. regretted that the ministerial duties 
the visiting committee have prevented them from affording that 
assistance which was anticipated. Could they occasionally spend 
from ten fifteen minutes with us, much good might expected 
from their prayers and admonitions. 

cannot close this report without expressing our desire that 
the members the Society would lend their aid visiting their 
respected neighborhoods, and soliciting the attendance such 
children come under their knowledge, and that the officers and 
committee would lend their influence and use their exertions 
giving permanency and respectability the school and not forget 
supplicate the throne grace, that the special blessing 
heaven may crown our exertions with success. 

behalf the teachers, 
Superintendent. 

The school was held twice each Sabbath except dur- 
ing the months August, September, and October, 
when was held but once the morning. “The morn- 
ing session the summer commenced 
winter The second session, summer was held 
immediately after the morning 

meeting the teachers September that 
year, Mr. Mason was placed committee prepare 
circular address the parents that was calculated 
awaken the attention the public. Here part 
that circular, which, like the others, displays the ability 
Mr. Mason express himself and his beliefs such 
persuasive 


12. Ibid. 
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The superintendent and teachers the Savannah Sabbath 
School would again call attention the community this institu- 
tion. now one those visionary plans, the advantages 
which are shown only idle speculation, plausible theory. 
The immense benefit resulting from such societies have been shown 
different countries and various parts our own land, and 
they have not been unfelt our own city. are confident that 
when the nature and effect the institution are examined, will 
excite warm interest the bosom every lover his country, 
every friend man—of every servant God. 

Its attention chiefly, though not exclusively, directed the 
rising generation, the hope the Church and State. was origi- 
nally intended principally for the totally ignorant,—those who had 
neither means nor opportunity otherwise acquiring the first 
element learning. For these, its doors are yet open, and 
them instruction gratuitously given. But since the establishment 
Free School the city, the teachers the Sabbath School 
devote their time more exclusively the religious instruction 
those under their care, teaching them, not only that they have 
minds improved with useful knowledge, but also souls, the 
salvation which deserved their first care; pointing out them 
the way heaven and God; guarding them from youthful vices 
and errors, and making them acquainted with those precepts 
revelation which can their defence world temptation, 
trial, and danger; and which open them scenes consolation 
the period sorrow, and the hour death. this religious 
instruction they have sectarian views. The Society, which 
this school patronized, are various denominations and they 
arise only inculcate the common Christianity. 

Mr. Mason was interested maintaining under- 
standing, not only between parents and teachers, but 
also between teachers and scholars, can discover 
this section the Sunday School minutes for June 
29, 1817. 

Mr. Hynnes teacher the Free School] 

Sir: The bearer, John Carr, complained that not per- 
mitted take his testament from the Free School for the purpose 
learning his Sunday School lesson. You will please allow 
him, hereafter, make use the books the Savannah Sabbath 
School Society directed his teacher the school. 

[Signed] 
LOWELL Mason, Superintendent. 


| 
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Sad relate, all the children were not interested 
young Master Carr and the authorities had 
resort discipline. 

March 1818, the Black Book was first introduced 
Superintendent Mason mode punishment, and 
bell was first used the school. The offences for which 
scholar’s name was recorded the Black Book were: 


1—Three successive Sabbath’s absences from the school without. 


reasonable excuse 

2—Playing the street, school, Church the Sabbath 

stealing, fighting, telling lies 

the directions the superintendent 
teachers 

Rules governing the discipline offenders were: 

1—For further offences, the name scholar may inserted 
the Black Book the discretion the superintendent teacher 
the offender 


2—A scholar whose name has been set down the Black Book 
may pardoned the discretion his her teacher, with the 
consent the superintendent 

scholar whose name the Black Book shall not receive 
any reward tickets entitled the use the library 

unpardoned insertions shall expel scholar from the 
school with shame and disgrace 

5—The Black Book shall always open the inspection 
the scholars, teachers, and visitors. 


Mr. Mason knew what wanted and took steps 
secure those ends, but indicative his democrat- 
spirit that worked with people securing those 
ideals. 

July, 1818, Sunday School Teachers Association 
was organized the home Mr. Mason. The meet- 
ings were held weekly Saturday evenings private 
homes. They were regularly attended and were kept 
for several years. The objects were pray for 
God’s blessings upon the school, and generally en- 
gage anything calculated promote the interests 
the institution. recount here the minutes one 
those meetings 


Ibid, 
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Saturday evening, August 1818, the teachers met the 
home Lowell Mason. Singing and prayer opened the meeting. 
The superintendent presented new set rules and regulations 
for the school and set library rules. Mr. Mason also gave the 
report the state the school, its progress, etc. for the last 
quarter; which appears there are now about 100 scholars who 
regularly attend the school. These are the rules adopted the 
meeting: 

1—At the hour appointed, both teachers and scholars shall rise 
the ringing the bell, when the school shall opened 
singing reading portion the scriptures (if thought 
proper), and prayer. 

for punctual attendance shall distributed imme- 
diately after the school opened (in the morning) after which, 
the ringing bell, the scholars shall take their seats and proceed 
their studies. 

the ringing the first bell, scholar shall per- 
mitted enter the school until the ringing the second, when 
they shall come and take their seats. 

shall case prompt their scholars more than 
three times when saying their scripture lessons their catechism. 

shall provided with classbooks which shall 
recorded the attendance their scholars, their lessons, and the 
tickets given them. 

6—No scholar shall permitted out more than once 
school hours; nor shall more than one from class the same 
time. Five minutes the longest time allowed for scholar 
out, except special permission. There shall going out 
after the first bell has been rung for the close school. 

scholar shall leave his her class for any purpose 
whatever, without leave from the teacher the class the super- 
intendent. 

shall whispering talking the school. 

9—The scholars shall attend public worship together practi- 
cable, charge one more the teachers, who shall report 
the superintendent their conduct while church. 

10—Tickets for good behavior shall given such scholars 
behave well school and church, diligently attend their 
studies, and learn proper 

11—Extra tickets shall given for extra lessons, discretion- 
ally the teachers, with the consent the superintendent. 

12—A monthly ticket shall equal twelve the other 
kinds, and valued 1/16 dollar. 
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who will procure new scholar shall receive 
monthly ticket, provided such scholar regular attendant for 
successive Sabbaths, and promises continue permanent mem- 
ber the school. 


tickets may exchanged for books according 
their value. 


15—Monthly tickets shall given and exchanged for books 
the superintendent only. 
16—A scholar who loses ticket must bear the loss; and one 


who gives away, sells, buys ticket shall forfeit two the 
same kind. 


17—Ten minutes’ notice shall given the superintendent 
previous the close the school, which time, (this school 
being about close for the day) the good behavior and extra 
tickets shall distributed the teachers and preparation made 
for the concluding exercise prayer. 


What systematic man Mr. Mason was! Every small 
detail was apparently worked out paper before any 
new procedure was attempted actual practice. And 
yet, spite these fine rules, the minutes later 
date recount resolution that the teachers should put 
stop the noise the scholars studying 
aloud the school.” 

The last quarterly report for 1818 announced total 
enrollment 165 members, with average attend- 
ance 140. percent attendance seems 
reflect credit upon the personality and executive ability 
Lowell Mason, for seemed that took the initia- 
tive the administration the institution. Sixty-two 
scholars were admited the use the library, which 
then contained 110 volumes. This library must have 
been popular, because find that the next year 
rule was passed that members the library class who 
would not commit memory ten verses testament 
lesson, should deprived the use the 

March 1819, the following letter was received, 
which shows that the meetings were held that por- 
tion the [Chatham] Academy building owned the 


15. Ibid. 
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Union Society. also demonstrates the regard with 
which the Sabbath School was favored the 
Mr. Mason 

Dear Sir: 

The Union Society have renewed their contract with Mr. Carr 
another year, reserving themselves the right employing the 
school room the Sabbath Day the manner they think proper, 
and considering the institution over which you preside deserving 
every accommodation and encouragement, they have agreed 
let you have the entire use the room for the Sunday School 
scholars free charge; and have directed that the Union boys 
employed clean and arrange the place all times for that 
purpose. 

With very best wishes for the prosperity your institution, 
Iam 

Very respectfully, 
Your most Obt. Serv’t. 
JNO. HUNTER 
President, Union Society 

Attendance the school was somewhat decreased 
because the great fire January 11, 1820, which 
destroyed nearly one third Savannah, and because 
the terrible scourge yellow fever the late summer 
the same year. the October this record 
found: 

Present: Lowell Mason and one little She repeated 
good lesson from memory, read lesson from the scriptures, and 
received punctual attendance ticket, another for good behavior, 
and extra ticket. She was then dismissed. 

Lowell Mason was much concerned with the religious 
life the city Savannah. Besides those activities 
already mentioned, was influential organizer and 
member the Savannah Missionary Society. That the 
spirit which moved Mr. Mason may appreciated, 
quote from the Board Managers: 

The Savannah Missionary Society was formed the first day 
January, 1818. was meant feeble and practicable ex- 
pression the gratitude that God who had preserved 


another year and surrounded many mercies. was 


16. Ibid. 
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rendered necessary the spiritual wants many parts our 
state, that are destitute the regular administration the word 
and ordinance the gospel. was felt reproachful us, 
that while such institutions are flourishing almost all parts 
Christendom, they should neglected among us, though had 
pity for those who are “perishing for lack vision.” 

For these and similar motives, the Society was formed, and 
solemn prayer dedicated God and the services the Church 
the Redeemer. 

January 1818, meeting the subscribers the 
Society was held for the purpose forming constitution and 
electing 

Lowell Mason was elected its first 

Mr. Mason was member the Independent Pres- 
byterian Church, but May 1827, and three others 
requested that they dismissed from that church that 
they might organize new one,—a Presbyterian 
Church, Savannah. This their petition 

the Reverend How, Pastor, and the Session the 
Independent Church Savannah. 

Bretheren:—The undersigned Members the Church over 
which you preside, believing that the interests the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom would promoted the establishment Presbyte- 
rian Church this city, respectfully and affectionately request, 
for the forming such church, dismission from your body. 
are bretheren, yours etc. 

GEORGE FAIRIES 
LOWELL MASON 
EDWARD COPPEE 
JOSEPH CUMMING 

Miss Wilson gives the following extracts from the 
minutes the session the Independent Church 
May 18, 1827: 

communication having been received from Messrs. George 
Fairies, Lowell Mason, etc., requesting dismissed from 
this church; unanimously resolved Session grant their 
request; that they and are hereby dismissed from this Church 
Communicants good and regular standing. 

Declaring that Independency was not Presbyterianism, 


Lowell Mason and thirteen others became the charter 


17. Columbian Museum & Savannah Gazette, January 12, 1818. 
18. Adelaide Wilson, Historic and Picturesque Savannah, ipecten, 1889), 147. 
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members the First Presbyterian Church Savan- 
nah; and Mr. Mason was one the first three elders 
this “The place for service that time was 
the old Lyceum Hall, the corner Bull and 
Broughton 

Examination newspapers the 1817-1825 era 
Savannah resulted the discovery amazing num- 
ber notices signed Mason, There 
were several papers which there were least three 
these notices the same column. One sample this 
was the Daily Georgian for December 31, 1819, an- 
nouncing the death Dr. Kollock, pastor the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian Church. 

“The Rev. Dr. Kollock more. died last 
night.” three different notices, Mason, Sec- 
retary” requested the members the Savannah Mis- 
sionary Society, the Sabbath School Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the Savannah Religious Tract Society 
attend the funeral Dr. Kollock “this morning 
o’clock.” 

was evidently most efficient secretary, for 
was reélected the position many times. noticed 
further evidences his methodical habits the man- 
ner which inserted several notices meeting, 
giving the members the organization ample time 
know approaching meeting, and jogging their 
memories frequent intervals, over span days 
that they would have excuse for forgetting the ap- 
pointment. Some notices the approaching meetings 
the Union Society carried thoughtful suggestions 
does this one: 

The Georgian May 1823 
Union Society 


quarterly meeting will held the Society Hall Monday 
morning next, 7th April, o’clock. Members are requested 


19. William Harden, Historical Sketch of First Presbyterian Church in Manual 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Savannah. He obtained his information 
directly from the official records the Presbytery. 

20. Wilson, op. cit., 148. 
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attend prepared pay their annual contribution, which due 
that day. Fine for non-attendance, one dollar. 
Secretary 


know that came contact with the Union 
Society using their building for his Sunday School. 
was their secretary for several years. This office 
carried with more than the mere writing minutes 
and inserting notices the paper. Somewhere his 
busy life found time care for number their 
can tell from these notices: 


Savannah Georgian November 25, 1824 


rent:—The west end the Academy Building belonging 
the Union Society, lately occupied Mrs. Sweet. Apply 
Secretary Union Society. 


Savannah Republican May 1825 


Proposals writing will received until the 25th the 
present month, for boarding and clothing the boys supported 
the Union Society for one year from the first June next, 
proposals may made for their board, including washing, mend- 
ing, only. 

MASON, Secretary 
Two other interesting notices his connection with 
this worthy organization were the following: 


Savannah Republican April 25, 1825 


The 75th Anniversary the Georgia Union Society was cele- 
brated Lowell Mason was elected secretary for the ensuing 
year. After going through the business the Society, they 
repaired, with the youths educated their bounty, the Lutheran 
Church for impressive discourse Rev. Mr. Mealy and 
well-provided dinner. 


Savannah Georgian March 18, 1825 
Members the Union Society are requested unite the 
Procession formed the Eastern Extremity the Bay, 


21. Henry Lowell Mason writes: “He busied himself whereby he could add an 
honest income; for he needed to, since as he Lowell Mason asserts elsewhere, 
he arrived in Savannah with but ten dollars to his name!” This grandson 
of Mr. Mason quotes a letter from Lowell Mason to Mr. Mallon: “While in 
Savannah, I eked out my salary by being secretary of the Union Society; 
Librarian of the Savannah Library, ete.” Mr. H. L. Mason agrees that it is 
reasonable to assume that Lowell Mason occasionally acted as a commission 
merchant. Newspaper ads of his era reported that brigs had arrived in port 
with “assorted cargo fo L. Mason” and another issue advertised that he had 
“Six elegant Piano Fortes for sale.” 
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receive and escort General LaFayette his arrival this city. 
order the President 
Mason, Secretary 


The Sabbath School minutes for March 20, 1825, men- 
tion that General LaFayette spent the Sabbath the 
city, “which drew away some the teachers and 
scholars.” 

Mr. Mason’s activities extended even the military. 
The following excerpts show him have been member 
two military 


Columbian Museum Savannah Gazette 
September 1819 


The members the Savannah Fencibles will wear crepe 


their left arms for twenty days tribute their deceased 
member, Mr. Ebenezer Gould. 


order Mason, Ens. Comm. 
Felt, act. 


The Savannah Museum for May 1822, mentions that 
Lowell Mason, listed under the 3rd Company, commanded 
Captain Raiford, was among those who were “default- 
ers the 6th Battalion” and ordered that “they noti- 
fied that ten days will allowed for payments the 
fines after which executions will issued and costs 
incurred.” 

With his time and energies distributed, can 
hardly censured for forgetting certain obligations. 
Here another instance his neglect. The Georgian 
for May 31, 1824, carried notice which he, among 
others, was drawn serve juror for the term, and 
listed him one who made default. was fined 
$3.00 unless “filed sufficient excuse, oath, 
before the next term.” 

22. Captain George Hoffmann, a member of the Savannah Historical Research 
Association, who has done a great deal of research in the early military 
history of Savannah, says that the Savannah Fencibles was probably one 
of the independent military companies to which the more prominent men 
in the town belonged. The battalion of which Lowell Mason was also a 
member was, we may presume, one of the conscript companies. At that 


time, compulsory military training and drill were required of every able 
bodied man. 
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Recognition his public spirit was made the city 
government when was appointed member the 
Board Health from Brown Ward April 

still further interest and responsibility his hetero- 
geneous career Savannah was his three-in-one post 
with the Savannah Library Society, which was 
elected Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian Friday, 
February 1823.% the Georgian for November 26, 
1821, under the heading “Savannah Library” appeared 
this notice, which tells librarians today that their 
troubles are not new ones: 


Upon examination the library, the following books appear 
missing. Members others who may have any them 
their possession, are requested return them without delay 
the Library Rooms. 


Sixty-one books were listed the column above the 
signature “Lowell Mason, Librarian.” 

the Savannah Republican for May 30, 1825, ap- 
peared this bulletin: 


The Library will hereafter open for the delivering Books 
from four until six o’clock, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 


Mason, Librarian. 
the 27th May, 1818, the Columbian Museum 
Savannah Gazette announced concert which his firm 
sold tickets. This was one the first references was 
able find his music: 
GRAND ORATORIO 
The Apollinian Society and the Old Hundred Society will, 
this evening, the 27th May, perform Christ Church 
CONCERT SACRED MUSIC 
the proceeds which will appropriated benevolent purposes 
The first attempt Oratorio will the only one made 
during the present season, but should the encouragement sufii- 
cient, contemplated hereafter, occasionally perform some 
the most admired compositions Sacred Music from Handel, 


23. Georgian, April 15, 1823. 
24. Georgian, February 7, 1823. 
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Haydn, and other eminent masters. The performance will com- 
mence half past seven o’clock precisely. Tickets $1.00 each, 

probable that had more association with the 
performance than this simple sale tickets, for seven 
years later the Georgian for May 24, 1824, carried this 
letter the editor: 


was extremely gratified with the Oratorio given Friday 
evening the Presbyterian Church [of which Mr. Mason was the 
organist] aid the funds the Orphan Asylum Society. The 
unaffectedness manners and sweetness performance the 
Ladies, with the correct and manly tones the gentlemen, consti- 
tuted feast harmony seldom surpassed,—To Mr. Lowell Mason, 
under whose superintendence the entertainment was prepared, the 
community owes many thanks. His distinguished talents sacred 
music have been exerted with virtuous zeal and honorable 
liberality, correct the taste and improve the knowledge all 
classes Society this delightful science; and hope may not 
derogate from the merits others when say that the improved 
psalmody observable our churches chiefly attributable him. 

[signed] 

Such praise came after Mr. Mason had become dis- 
couraged with the music the churches and had taken 
steps improve it. Savannah, studied harmony 
with Mr. Abel, “cultivated musician.” This 
enabled him “write tunes both simple and 
which were based the “fundamental principles 
music art.” Church music was, that time, 
transition stage. was changing from tuneless hymns 
music written unskilled and untrained musicians. 
Lowell Mason had revolutionize the ideals and con- 
ceptions church accorded fame for 
his arrangements and adaptations old melodies. 
his still hold their places various 
and outstanding hymnals and have held their places 
throughout century more. They are simple form, 
but truly devotional spirit. Those most typical 
Mason’s tunes are granitic strength. Their melodies 


26. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VII, 422-423. 
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and their harmonizations are straightforward, sincere, 
well-molded form, beauty and uplifting appeal 
character—they could not have met successfully the 
test which they have met, had they been 
gave superb interpretations sacred poetry, and 
for this, his musical settings for hymns are complete- 
satisfying. 

The Daily Georgian for November 17, 1819, printed 
notice Mr. Mason’s early attempt improve the public 
taste, knowledge, and performance along this line: 

SACRED MUSIC 

school for the instruction this delightful and useful ac- 
complishment will commence Chatham Academy under the 
direction Mason, Tuesday evening next, 23rd inst. Par- 
ticular attention will paid the selection the best music, 
and taste and manner performance. The terms will $5.00 
per quarter, payable advance. The school open two 


evenings week, viz. Tuesdays and Fridays. Tickets admission 
may had Mr. Mason the Academy, 


WILLIAMS, Treas. 
Chatham Academy 

Lowell Mason also conducted singing schools the 
cause better music. must remember that had 
done the same thing back Massachusetts when was 
boy. Notices his singing schools appeared rather 
frequently the papers 1824-1825. Because the 
papers are not indexed beyond the latter year, did not 
investigate the papers ’26 and ’27. cite several 
these 


Savannah Georgian November 22, 1824 
SINGING SCHOOL 

The subscriber proposes open evening school for vocal 
music. being principal object with him encourage and 
cultivate this pleasing accomplishment, and improve interest- 
ing and important part public worship. The terms admit- 
tance will fixed sum merely sufficient defray the neces- 
sary expenses. The school will held the [Chatham] Academy 
Mondays and Thursday evenings, commence December. 


26. So wrote Henry Lowell Mason of Boston, grandson of Lowell Mason; in his 
letter of March 25, 1942, to the writer. 


J 
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Another paper, the Savannah Republican, for January 
1825, advertised the project the following manner: 

Such persons design attend the Singing School 
taught the subscriber, are disposed encourage attempt 
improve the present state Sacred Music, are informed that 
subscription book has been left the Book Store Messrs. 
and Schenk. Should sufficient number subscribers 
offer previous Thursday 9th, December, the School will com- 
mence the evening that day. 

Mr. Mason was official organist the Independent 
Presbyterian Church Savannah from 1820 1827, re- 
ceiving the handsome sum $25 month for his 
services. Previous these dates, Mr. Mason served 
organist there, but without appearing the official pay- 
was probably his work with the choir this 
church that led Lowell Mason such fine job 
creating better type sacred music for church services. 
him goes credit for this flattering comment about the 
music that church its dedication 

Yesterday the New Independent Presbyterian Church which 
has been building this city and now nearly finished was solemnly 
dedicated the service Almighty seldom that 
discover scene more affecting and impressive than this solemn 
ceremony afforded; and this city never witnessed such 
immense congregation large portion which was formed 
female beauty; also the President the United States and Suite 
and other distinguished personages belonging the Army and 
Navy the United States who listened with pious attention 
the learned, appropriate, and eloquent Discourse the Reverend 
Pastor Doctor Henry Kollock. The psalms and hymns 
interspersed through the service were peculiarly well adapted 
the solemnity the occasion, and the performance the vocal 
music tended elevate the soul sublime and heavenly musings 


What illustrious audience for Lowell Mason and his 
church music! The fate circumstance brought these 
dignitaries here see the Steamship Savannah launched 
her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. Adelaide 
Wilson recounts the events the five day visit Presi- 


27. Mrs. Palmer Axson, Historian Independent Presbyterian Church, 
Savannah, Georgia. 
28. op. cit., 128. 


| 
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dent Monroe Savannah, events which Lowell Mason 
was very interested. was the fortune the President 
and his Suite hear the “Father Church Music” 
the church from which emerged national 
prominence. 

Lowell Mason composed many his hymn-tunes, now 
well-beloved, during the time that served organist 
this church Savannah. 

1821, went Boston with his manuscript what 
became the Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collection 
Sacred Music, which was published the next year. The 
Savannah Museum for May 14, 1822, gives this picture 
its reception Savannah: 

MUSIC 

Just received the BOSTON HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
COLLECTION SACRED MUSIC, being selection the most 
approved Psalm and Hymn tunes, together with many beautiful 
extracts from the works Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and other 
eminent composers, never before published this country. The 
whole harmonized for three four voices, with figured bass for 
the organ and Piano Forte. 

The above work was compiled and the music harmonized 
Mr. Mason, this city. contains all the tunes have been 
accustomed hear our churches, and calculated furnish 
ladies who play the Piano Forte with extensive variety Sacred 
Music. 

The following recommendation was written the late Mr. 
Abel and sufficient extol its merits: 

Having critically examined the manuscript copy the HAN- 
DEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY COLLECTION CHURCH 
MUSIC, feel pleasure saying that the selection the tunes 
not only judiciously made, but the parts are properly arranged, 
the Bass correctly figured, and instance are the laws 
counterpoint and thorough Bass violated, the case most 
American Musical Publications. 

all the lovers sacred music, cheerfully recommend 
work which taste, science, and judgment are happily combined. 

ABEL 
Professor Music 

The work also highly recommended Jackson, Mus. 

Doc., Boston. 


- 
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The Savannah Republican for April 15, 1825, printed 
advertisement the Schenk Book Store which gives 


Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collection Church Music, 
edition, with additions and improvements. 8,000 copies the 
1st and 2nd editions have already been sold. The harmony, 
well known, gentleman Savannah. 


Two his most beautiful and famous hymn-tunes had 
been composed the year before and were, all probabil- 
ity, included this later edition. Miss Wilson relates that 
just three weeks after the dedication the Independent 
Presbyterian Church Savannah, Reginald Heber, later 
become Bishop Heber, composed, Ceylon, the words 
the great missionary hymn, From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains. Five years later, 1824, Lowell Mason set 
those words music, upon the suggestion and for the 
use Savannah woman, the wife the Reverend 
Francis Goulding.” The first singing that hymn 
was missionary meeting that church the same 
was while organist this church that also 
composed the same year, those other favorite tunes, 
When Survey the Wondrous Cross and Safely Through 
Another Week, which, too, were first sung this old 
Savannah 

The book, which ran into eighteen editions, was very 
successful and brought him much fame that he, 
thirty-five years age, “removed” Boston 1827. 
this larger field continued his work sacred music 
which had begun Savannah. Lowell Mason, his 
letter Mr. Mallon, wrote: “In 1827, removed Bos- 
ton, having had invitation from large committee con- 


29. See the article Francis Robert Goulding John Wade Dictionary 
of American Biography, VII (New York, 1931), 457. 

80. A photograph of the music score of the Missionary Hymn, which is in Dr. 
Mason’s own handwriting, is on the present organ case of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church in Savannah. A photostatic copy of the printed score 
and stanzas the original copy the Officer’s Room the church. 

Records the Independent Presbyterian Church. 
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sisting different denominations Christians, 
remove that city, and take kind general charge 
music churches there.” 

The National Cyclopaedia reports that musicians from 
far and near went Boston hear his three church 
choirs. 

Lowell Mason was the founder the Music Convention 
America and, 1832, and three others formed the 
Boston Academy Music. had conferred upon him 
the University the City New York, the degree 
Mus. Doc. was the first degree its kind ever 
given 

Two his sons became famous their own right 
musical circles—Henry, himself organist and music 
critic, manufacturer the noted Mason and Ham- 
lin Cabinet Organ and later the Mason and Ham- 
lin Pianoforte and William, distinguished com- 
poser, pianist, and 

Educators know Lowell Mason the “Father 
Public School Music” and teacher and supervisor 
music the Boston schools 1838, but they 
know that the necessities the church choirs were 
responsible for the introduction music into the cur- 
riculum the schools? his early attempts choir 
work, Mr. Mason found that the singers were unpre- 
pared for the performance the desired music. 
decided, then, that the singers had taught sing 
from note, and led the first efforts systematic 
interest himself the ecclesiastical side his art, but 
also saw clearly that order bring about real 
revolution musical conception and ideals must 
further back,—he must begin the 


National Cyclopaedia American Biography, 

88. This information given Henry Lowell Mason, writing biog- 

National Cyclopaedia American Biography, VII, 422. 

86. Ibid., 423. 
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For all the world, the continuing influence Lowell 
Mason lives through his many hymn-tunes, widely 
known and beloved the Protestant 


Name and date tune Author hymn, and its 1st 


Hamburg (arr’t) 1824 Isaac Watts: “When survey the 
wondrous 
Bishop Heber: “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains” 
Sabbath (arr’t) 1824 John Newton: “Safely through an- 
other week” 


Wm. Cowper: “There fountain” 

1832 Ray Palmer: “My faith looks 
Thee” 

Mendebras (arr’t) 1839 Wordsworth: day rest and 

1840 Thos. Kelly: “Hark! ten thousand 
harps and voices” 

+Bethany 1856 Sarah Adams: “Nearer, God, 
Thee” 

Song 1864 Annie Coghill: “Work for the night 


But Savannah especially venerate this man 
deeds many varied fields, this man such stu- 
pendous energies. most lives who thinks most, 
feels the noblest, acts the 

Varied activities military, business, civic, musical, 
and religious fields the abstracts and brief chron- 
icles the Lowell Mason, Savannah, from 
1812 1827. 


87. Henry Lowell Mason: Hymn-Tunes of Lowell Mason (Cambridge, 1944), 
vi. Mason produced 1697 hymn-tunes these, 1220 were 
his own composition, 487 being either arrangements adaptations based 
upon melodies, or upon motifs, selected from many sources.” 

38. Data contributed by H. L. Mason. 


Original tunes. 
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The discontinuing the Isle Hope and Montgom- 
ery Railroad made feel that might not inap- 
propriate little research work establishing 
few factors the history road which served 
important purpose former times. hardly knew 
where begin, but estimated that the early ’70s saw 
the beginning the road and accordingly attacked 
the files the Morning News that point. found 
the first suggestion that wanted notice dated 
February 1871. Mr. John Schley whose planta- 
tion was Beaulieu offered thirty-one lots for sale 
that place, and stated inducement purchasers 
that the Savannah, Skidaway and Seaboard Railroad 
would shortly completed. The first notice the 
road formal schedule—is April 12, 1871. 
This says that the “Road will open Montgomery” 
and that there will three trains day; signed 
“N. Brown, Superintendent.” 

father, Col. Charles Olmstead, was one 
seven gentlemen who purchased lots from Mr. Schley 
that time, some knowledge the road 
later years first hand. The train was drawn 
wood-burning engine. left little depot Ander- 
son and Whitaker Streets, stopped Pritchard’s Cross- 
ing, and then went the Isle Hope. From this 
place backed Sandfly Station, and then headed for 
Montgomery, stopping regularly Cedar Hammock, 
Bethesda, Burnside and Beaulieu. 

March 1871, month before the road opened, 
there advertisement for bids for trestle work 
across the Vernon River and marsh for branch track 


This paper was read the first monthly meeting the Savannah Historical 
Research Association June 27, 1934, 
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White Bluff, with drawbridge twenty feet span. 
Mr. Charles Gibbs well remembers this road over 
which dummy engine ran connecting with the Mont- 
gomery line one half mile this side Bethesda. Mrs. 
Floyd tells that she has seen the reinforcement 
where the road struck the mainland White Bluff 
the Davidson place. The influence this improved 
communication White Bluff with the city immedi- 
ately seen advertisements summer hotel the 
Bluff. “June, 1871—The Branch House, Thomas Ark- 
wright Co., Proprietors. Rates, $3.00 day.” Two 
trains daily are advertised from the city. 

The following summer, 1872, Mr. Arkwright seems 
charge the White Bluff branch the road. 
signs special advertisement Sunday accommo- 
dation train leaving the Bluff 7:30 also find, 
June 1872, advertisement the White Bluff 
House with bar, ten-pin alley and billiard room, danc- 
ing platform and floating bath houses. Much against 
the wishes the inhabitants White Bluff, the road 
was abandoned and the track taken up, probably 
1879. February, 1878, the Orphans White Bluff 
were brought town for supper the Catholic Fair 
which was then going on. did not know there was 
ever orphanage White Bluff, but that statement 
was the paper. was probably Catholic 

But return the main line the railroad, the 
Savannah, Skidaway and Seaboard. 1877 its sched- 
ule published Claghorn, Jr., Superintendent, 
and 1879 Mr. Thomas, Superintendent. Mr. 
Thomas probably better known city engineer, 
held that position long. that year, May 
1879, the schedule under the head street railroads 


“1. Editors’ Note——In the 1870’s the Sisters of Mercy conducted a home for 

orphan girls White Bluff. Their property, known the Female Orphan- 

age,. was situated the bank the Vernon River. See, The Bulletin 
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the city, the connection between the two was then 
established, and 1882 the name the road was 
changed City and Mr. Thomas remained 
superintendent until 1883 when, December the 
schedule published Capt. James Johnston, Pres- 
ident. Capt. Johnston continued publish the sched- 
ule over his name president the road until 1889 
when the road was purchased Mr. George Parsons, 
New York. Capt. Johnston remained president dur- 
ing all the time Mr. Parsons’ ownership, and for 
few years longer, but the name Mr. George Alley 
superintendent the road appears the schedule. 

From letter from Mr. Foss, President the 
Savannah Electric and Power Co., Miss Edith John- 
ston this subject learn that number different 
franchises various city and suburban lines were 
purchased that time Mr. Parsons and consoli- 
dation the road was made, the best authority the 
subject being Report and Opinion the Status 
the Savannah, Thunderbolt and Isle Hope Road, 
and its Contiguous Lines,” prepared Mr. 
Mackall, and kept the office the Savannah Electric 
and Power Co. 

The depot remained Anderson Street for many 
years, but new depot was built 32d. and Whitaker 
Streets about 1887 1888. The steam train was taken 
off 1890, shortly after the purchase, Mr. Parsons, 
and electric trolley car was run the Isle Hope. 
that time mule-drawn car was put the Mont- 
gomery line which the passengers changed Sand- 


2. “The City and Suburban Railway was composed of the Savannah Skidaway 
and Isle of Hope Road and the Barnard & Anderson St. Road. The Savan- 
nah & Skidaway was capitalized at $100,000 and $100,000 of 7% bonds. In 
1876 they defaulted the interest their bonds and the road went into 
receiver’s hands and was sold. It was bought by Mr. Jacob Rauers and 
Mr. Hartridge 1881. 

“The Barnard Anderson St. Road was started 1877. Mr. 
Purse and Col. Estill were the owners and originators that line. 
1882 Mr. Rauers and Mr. Hartridge amalgamated with the road owned 
Messrs. Purse and Estill and formed the City and Suburban 
James Houstoun Johnston, “History the Railroad Lines Savannah, 
(manuscript the Savannah Public Library), 
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fly. This car was called derision the “Nancy Hanks,” 
after the race horse that name. June 12, 1890, 
the published schedule the City and Suburban Rail- 
way over Mr. Alley’s signature headed, “Change 
The depot was changed Bolton Street just 
this side the Savannah, Florida and Western tracks, 
and the car from Isle Hope came Savannah 
way Thunderbolt. There had previously been 
coastline railway Thunderbolt, Mr. Cobb, and 
later Mr. Frank Lamar, superintendent. 

1879, however, the schedule this road was 
published Mr. Thomas, was probably 
owned the same Company. The notice speaks 
the time leaving the trains, steam train must 
have been run over the road. any rate June, 
1890, the Isle Hope electric car was routed Thun- 
derbolt passing back Bonna Bella and the German 
Club. Certain cars continued leave from 32d. Street, 
but the early 1900’s that depot was changed 40th. 
Street and became rather junction than depot. 
the same year that the electric trolley line was estab- 
lished the Isle Hope, find petition before 
Council Savannah for the right equip the belt line 
the city with electricity, June 12, 1890. Mr. Parsons 
owned the road until 1902 1903, which time sold 
Stone and Webster, the present owners the Savan- 
nah Electric and Power Co. 

the old steam train Montgomery, Mr. John 
Rahn was the conductor and Mr. George Willet the 
engineer, both well known all along the course the 
road. When electricity was substituted for steam, Mr. 
Barbee became the conductor the Isle Hope 
Line While Mr. Lariscy for many years commanded the 
“Nancy Hanks.” Both these men through long serv- 
ice became identified with the road. When the line 
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from Sandfly Montgomery was equipped with elec- 
tricity, Mr. McKay became conductor serving until the 
road was discontinued. 

Possibly the names some the people who made 
regular use the road might interest. From the 
Isle Hope there was large contingent: Major 
Charles Hardee, Capt. Robert Erwin, Mr. Ray- 
mond Demere, Mr. Guerard, Capt. James 
Johnston, Mr. George Wylly and his sons Fred and 
Albert, and Mr. Isaac Beckett. 

From Montgomery: Mr. Tom Newell, Mr. Leonard 
Gibbs, Mr. James West, Mr. George Appleton, Mr. 
Lewis Turner and Dr. Falligant. 

From Beaulieu: Capt. John Anderson, Dr. William 
Bulloch, Major Alfred Hartridge, Col. Charlton 
Way, father, Col. Charles Olmstead, Mr. Gilbert 
Wilkins, Mr. Donald McDonald and Mr. John Bryan. 

From Burnside: Mr. Henry McAlpin, Mr. Hal Schley 
and his brothers, George, John, Julian, and Wallace. 

These were the principal men, who with their fami- 
lies, formed the they called them- 
selves, that traveled the Savannah, Skidaway and 
Seaboard, the City and Suburban the ’70’s, ’80’s 
and ’90’s, and most them are stil! represented the 
community. 
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YELLOW FEVER FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
SAVANNAH* 


USINGER 
United States Public Health Service 


Yellow Fever virus disease carried Aedes 
(Stegomyia) aegypti (Linn.). characterized 
sudden onset, high fever, jaundice, and “black vomit.” 
Case fatality high, especially among the white popula- 
tion. Yellow Fever not endemic Savannah because 
the mosquito vector can not live out doors adult 
during the cold winter months and the virus only cir- 
culates the blood human beings where can 
picked the mosquito for three days. Even the 
mosquito immigrant, having forsaken its original 
haunts tree holes African jungles wander far 
and wide over the earth, settling wherever suitable 
climate and abundance artificial water containers 
are available. 

Perhaps because the alien nature both the mos- 
quito and the disease, yellow fever has occurred spec- 
tacular epidemics Savannah. the 1820 epidemic 
Dr. William Waring said, “The scene sickness, 
misery, and ruin was awful, shocking, and well-fitted 
inspire melancholy sentiment the shortness, uncer- 
tainty, and insignificance life.” Dr. Waring remarked 
further that, “since the year 1807 there have been 
nearly 4000 deaths, that, calculating the average 
census that number for fourteen years the close 
1820, appears that the whole population exter- 
minated every revolution fourteen years, and that 
human life, according general computation, con- 
tracted that term. rare, any part the State, 
that death draws tragic picture his ravages such 
strong colors.” 


bd bg | was read before the Savannah Historical Research Association June 
, 1943. 
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The early cases yellow fever were obscured 
scanty records and faulty diagnoses. “Intermittent and 
remittent bilious which now recognize 
malaria and which are transmitted through the bite 
entirely different mosquito, rural species, were 
confused with “continued fever black vomit.” Rec- 
ognizing the shortcomings those early records, 
are nevertheless bound them the only indication 
Savannah’s tragic yellow fever years. Mild epidem- 
ics with statistics were reported for the years 1801, 
1807, 1808, 1817, 1818, and 1819. Then came the 
great epidemic 1820 with unknown number 
cases but with 666 deaths between May and December 
and with only 1500 persons the 5000 normal popula- 
tion remaining the city September 14. 

quote again from the 1820 writings Dr. War- 
ing, older inhabitants look back and tell that 
these are not former times. Then the fever was re- 
mittent, and analogous that which now prevails out- 
side the bounds the city. Then there were deaths 
but recoveries were not uncommon and cases the 
continued forms fever were extremely rare. But 
say that then the population had not advanced 
growth more rapidly than the city; the number the 
destitute and laboring had not been pressed into that 
narrow compass which was erected originally for the 
convenience few. Then the common labor was 
altogether done the negroes, and white laborers 
collected crowds small houses were unknown. 
Then the population was thin, resident, and composed 
natives, permanent inhabitants, whose constitu- 
tions, manners and customs, modes living and com- 
forts, fitted them, the best way, perceive the means 
health and preserve it. All this has been changed, 
and everything has been introduced which can render 
spot unfriendly the human constitution.” seems 
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hardly necessary call attention the striking paral- 
lel between crowded Savannah 1820 and crowded 
Savannah 1943. 

Other epidemics followed the tragic year 1820 but 
statistics are lacking most these. The years 1821, 
1827, 1831, 1839, 1850, 1852, and 1853 each had more 
less severe epidemic, the last three culminating the 
sad year 1854, with 580 deaths and unknown num- 
ber cases. Savannah was said have been infected 
the brig Charlotte Hague from Havana. the other 
hand, Mayor John Ward, his report for 1854, 
regarded the epidemic “an atmospheric storm pass- 
ing over the whole Southern country and taking our 
city its course. doubtless followed certain definite 
laws, but did the tempest that swept over our city 
the eighth day September. They both expressed 
the will the great lawgiver—of Him, whose com- 
mand the storm the pestilence arises and pursues its 
course, baffling the power the skill man, until 
has accomplished His wise purposes.” 

Out the 1854 epidemic there arose one the most 
inspiring groups Savannah’s history. Founded dur- 
ing the height the epidemic September 12, the 
“Young Men’s Benevolent Association” grew the 
greatest single agency for the alleviation suffering 
during this and subsequent epidemics. William Hone 
was chosen the first president. According the 
constitution the shall the relief the sick 
and indigent the city Savannah during the preva- 
lence epidemics the case sudden emergen- 
cies.” The organization again had opportunity 
function during the mild outbreak 1858 after which 
Savannah was free from the disease for eighteen years. 
The year 1876 saw the last and probably the worst 
Savannah’s epidemics. The number cases is, course, 
unknown (Le Hardy, 1894, estimates 10,000), but there 
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were 1066 deaths between August and December, the 
peak having been reached September 20, with deaths 
that day. difficult for imagine the complete 
prostration, the cessation ail business, and the gen- 
eral hysteria these times. Older Savannahians still 
tell the rumbling carts along Anderson Street, day 
and night, carrying the corpses the deceased 
interred Laurel Grove Cemetery. Page after page 
the old cemetery register with the words “Yellow 
the head the column under 
death” and ditto marks down the rest the page are 
mute testimony the tragedy 1876. inscription 
ending with the words his post martyr duty 
during the epidemic yellow fever, September 26, 
1876,” typical many monuments Laurel Grove. 

Although opinion varied the origin the 
disease and some experts scoffed the idea quar- 
antine, ring determined men attempted exclude 
Savannahians from neighboring uninfected communi- 
ties. During September and October the Savannah 
Morning News carried the following notice from 
Davenport, Mayor the city Brunswick, “All per- 
sons coming from Savannah Brunswick are required 
have certificate from Harris, D., Health 
Officer Brunswick, Jesup, Georgia. Those persons 
from Savannah coming Brunswick without certificate 
will quarantined the city limits for hours.” 
few intrepid souls ran the gauntlet, living Bethesda 
Thunderbolt and venturing into the city day. 
Thousands simply closed their businesses and left the 
city. More inspiring were the generous volunteers, 
doctors and clergy, who stuck their posts and helped 
immeasurably doing. Perhaps the greatest single 
factor alleviating suffering this time was the 
Savannah Benevolent Association which again became 
active. start the 1876 epidemic the par value 
the assets the organization amounted $27,- 
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COMMON INCIDENTS THE DAYS YELLOW FEVER 


From an illustrated weekly of the period. 
Thomas Gamble Collection, Savannah Public Library. 
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820.34. This was supplemented generous gifts from 
all over the world, enabling the Benevolent Association 
spend $100,238.91 during the epidemic. said 
that the Association took under its direct, active care, 
patients, one-third the actual population the 
city. 

Summarizing its work, the Association adopted the 
following resolution 1877. the people this 
city bowed trembling under their recent dreadful ca- 
lamity when thousands fled for safety when industry 
was paralyzed; when want, pestilence, and famine 
joined their ghastly and unsparing work; when ten- 
derness failed soothe and skill save; when the 
strong grew weak and the timid quailed; when the 
brave were resigned, and only the reckless 

“Then came citizens and strangers from far and 
near, noble band with ready hearts and hands, came 
unsolicited upon this scene desolation, pain and woe, 
proffering their devoted services, some sacrificing their 
lives the needy, the sick and suffering and the dead. 

“Then, too, from the North, the East, the West and 
the South, even from beyond the seas, came inpour- 
ing benefaction, universal and lavish that, leaving 
room for want, Religion blesses, and Gratitude re- 
veres Humanity supreme. 

“Therefore, resolved, that the thanks this associa- 
tion, and its members individually, and the name 
our grateful people, and they are hereby tendered 
all those who, whether citizens strangers, gave 
their personal service any capacity, and also all 
those Savannah, the State Georgia, elsewhere 
the United States, and other countries, who con- 
tributed money supplies the relief the needy, 
sick and suffering the late epidemic this city.” 

Amusing side lights during the days the epidemic 
include the story Mr. Weisbein, who advertised 
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the Morning News that, contrary his competitor’s 
story, had not closed and left town but was open 
for business usual. 

Preventive measures recommended during the epi- 
demic included burning tar the open squares, white 
washing tree trunks and shingled roofs after scraping 
off the green molds, spores fungi cryptogams 
which were said the cause the disease. Some 
advocated cutting down all the shade trees but more 
conservative citizens felt that only the larger branches 
need cut, thus allowing some shade during the hot 
summer months. Ballast from ships was looked upon 
with suspicion these stones were disinfected. mix- 
ture good whiskey and mustard seed was advertised 
the Morning News preventive. 

Controversy raged for time over the efficacy 
quarantine with Dr. Hardy leading the opposition 
and the health officer, Dr. McFarland, inclining toward 
the maintenance quarantine the administration. 

the height the epidemic Dr. James Waring 
publicly criticized Mayor Edward Anderson for his 
“indifference incapacity alleviate arrest 
the epidemic,” and referred the mayor “profes- 
sional office holder and The mayor’s son, 
Anderson, chose resent these and 
insulting insinuations” and demanded satisfaction 
due gentleman.” Dr. Waring refused recognize 
the right the mayor’s son interfere the matter 
and placed him under bond for good behavior. Young 
Anderson withdrew his challenge few days later but 
took pains point out that Dr. Waring had forfeited 
the recognition due gentleman. Dr. Waring went 
observe, criticize and make suggestions throughout 
the epidemic and three years later gave our most 
complete historical account the 1876 epidemic. 

These incidents are amusing when viewed from the 
vantage point our 20th century scientific knowledge. 
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However, must guard against cynicism, remember- 
ing that many our present theories will appear ridic- 
ulous our descendants the 21st century. Actually, 
tantalizing discover just how close some the 
early theories approached the truth. Savannah’s 
Dr. Hardy (1876) remarked, “In 1820, 1854, 
and add 1876, when yellow fever raged here 
general epidemic, very peculiar and almost identical 
condition the atmosphere existed; that is, each 
these epidemics was preceded mild winter, early 
spring, with rainfall sufficient fill the ponds, swamps, 
and low grounds surrounding the city, with stagnant 
water, and finally, with the intensely hot and oppressive 
month July. From September 6th October 6th the 
epidemic raged with terrific violence. this latter date, 
the temperature lowered (mean 61°), change occurred 
the direction the wind (N. E.), and new cases grad- 
ually decreased number but the epidemic did not en- 
tirely disappear until the occurrence light frost 
the 14th November.” 

the light our present knowledge the habits 
and temperature limitations the yellow fever mos- 
quito, appears that Dr. Hardy had the key the 
whole situation. Five years later the key began 
turn the hands Dr. Carlos Finlay, Scotch- 
French physician Havana. Finlay isolated the particu- 
lar mosquito and, 1883, published parallel columns 
the critical temperature characteristics both yellow 
fever epidemics and the Aedes aegypti vectors. The col- 
umns corresponded perfectly but the world scoffed. After 
all, the wind theory and the cryptogam theory seemed 
more logical than this wild attempt drag third 
party, mosquito, and what more, mosquitoes had 
always been with us. 

Still another link was forged before the epoch 
making experiments Major Reed’s Yellow Fever 
Commission. 1898, Dr. Henry Rose Carter, whose 
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desk still use Savannah 702 Stiles Avenue 
the laboratory which bears his name and whose publi- 
cations are sealed the corner stone that same 
building, determined the “extrinsic” incubation period 
yellow fever days. Dr. Carter observed that 
this was the smoldering period between the first cases 
yellow fever city and the appearance second- 
ary cases. now know that this the time required 
for the mosquito become infective after having bitten 
person with yellow fever. 

Dr. Carter may have been anticipated this impor- 
tant discovery John Wall whose sagacious writ- 
ings the Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal are 
quoted below. Unfortunately, the only available re- 
print undated and hence must checked against 
the original. Dr. Wall says, matter observa- 
tion that the introduction into place case 
yellow fever the disease does not spread contact... 
and that will generally noticed, where the pres- 
ence the first case has been positively known, that 
some time, probably week more, will elapse before 
another other cases will make their appearance, 
thereby clearly indicating that the poison emanating 
from the sick does not possess contagious properties 
and may prove inert producing general local at- 
mospheric epidemic condition, unless there present 
this unknown factor—this ‘disposition’ Pettenkoffer. 
The idea the hibernation the specific infection 
yellow fever without the occurrence sporadic 
cases during the winter, feel fully convinced, 
fallacy, least any part the United States. And 
only the winter season that isolation and disin- 
fection the management the sporadic cases will 
prove any benefit whatever. the timely recogni- 
tion and proper management these sporadic cases 
during the cool season, the disease can 
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and its recurrence prevented the following warm sea- 
son. But where the locality has the ‘disposition’ for 
the spread the infection, isolation and disinfection 
will prove totally unavailing preventing epidemic 
during the warm season summer and autumn pro- 
vided the disease introduced.” 

Cuba during the year 1900 Walter Reed, Aristides 
Agramonte, Jesse Lazear, and James Carroll had de- 
spaired fulfilling their mission. The American Yellow 
Fever Commission had made progress their first 
objective which, logically enough, had been find the 
causative organism yellow fever. Meanwhile, all 
sides, American soldiers were dying Yellow Jack. 
desperation and with spirit martyrdom Dr. Carroll 
and Dr. Lazear tried the mosquito hypothesis them- 
selves. Lazear allowed mosquitoes bite him after feed- 
ing them acute and well advanced cases yellow 
fever. The results were negative. Carroll tried mosquito 
which had fed person early the disease that 
the symptoms were scarcely recognizable. Four days 
later came down with yellow fever, now know, 
because the virus circulates diseased person’s outer 
blood where the mosquito can pick up, only for the 
first three days the disease. Dr. Carroll recovered 
but Dr. Lazear contracted yellow fever soon after and 
died martyr science. Based these preliminary 
leads Major Reed performed his brilliant and conclu- 
sive experiments, using American soldiers who volun- 
teered risk their lives save the lives thousands 
their buddies. One group volunteers slept 
screened house free from mosquitoes but with beds, 
blankets, soiled linen, and indescribable filth from fatal 
cases yellow fever. These boys were alive and 
healthy after days. prove that they were not 
immune one these was then infected mosquito 
and the other hypodermic needle. The other group 
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lived screened house which was spotlessly clean. 
One was bitten mosquito and the other two were 
left checks. Only the one bitten the mosquito 
came down with yellow fever. 

These brilliant experiments, these noble 
marked the beginning new era the history 
yellow fever. Gone were the wild hypotheses for- 
mer years. Armed with fact rather than fancy, Major 
Gorgas, Prince and Henry Carter pro- 
ceeded clean Havana and make Panama habitable, 
thus paving the way for the building the Panama 
Canal. 

These achievements were landmarks with few par- 
allels medical history. Success followed success and 
one after another the centers yellow fever infec- 
tion South America and Africa were cleared up. 
Apparently the simple formula isolation patients 
from the bite the mosquito, quarantine ships 
bringing sick persons from danger areas, and elimina- 
tion the mosquitoes complete eradication all 
water containers which they breed, worked perfect- 
ly. The famed Rockefeller Foundation saw the situa- 
tion and decided that the time was ripe for the kill. 
The novel idea complete eradication disease 
from the face the earth captured the imagination. 
1926, this work had gone far that DeKruif said, 
“There hardly enough the poison yellow fever 
left the world put the points six pins.” But 
the hand fate was upon these pioneers interna- 
tional medicine. Little did the world suspect that Yel- 
low Jack would strike again, that epoch making discov- 
eries were just around the corner, that still another new 
era was dawning man’s fight with this dread disease. 
The year was 1927, the scene, the West Coast Africa. 
For years, two important facts had eluded scientists. 
The causative organism had not yet been discovered 
and experimental animals had been found capable 
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carrying even contracting the disease. The year 
1928 saw the death more martyrs, Noguchi and Stokes, 
but one their researches and, yes, out their deaths, 
came answers the two critical questions: Stokes, Bauer 
and Hudson discovered that yellow fever caused 
unbelievably virulent filterable virus, too small 
seen with the most powerful microscope, and that yel- 
low fever carried monkeys the jungles Africa 
and South America. What cruel blow the Inter- 
national Health Division the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Through their own research all hope eradication 
the disease vanished because monkeys can scarcely 
screened from mosquito bites the darkest jungles 
Africa. 

Undaunted, public health officials adopted new 
philosophy yellow fever control. Ships from endem- 
areas were closely inspected quarantine officers 
all over the world. Passengers from these areas were 
reported health officers their destination and 
system surveillance was adopted with the hope that 
case would recognized immediately and preventive 
measures started. The fuse this powder keg sizzled 
and sputtered during the 1930’s, during which time two 
additional landmarks were added the picture. Sawyer 
discovered that mice could infected experimentally 
injection the virus into the brain tissue, thus open- 
ing new vistas experimentation and making scien- 
tists independent the rare and expensive monkey, and 
vaccine was developed which protects human beings 
from the dread disease. discovery! 
someone had premonition that second world war was 
just ahead, war fought the very jungles where 
yellow fever still master over man. 

With war came the true internationalism the air. 
With corner the globe more than hours from 
our shores and the incubation period yellow fever 
man from three six days, burned short 
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the powder keg. Army personnel could vaccinated 
but what the public, millions susceptible people 
whom the precious and expensive vaccine unavail- 
able because the vital need for soldiers the 
fighting fronts. South American cities, with the danger 
their back doors, had spent millions pesos 
eradicate the mosquito during pre-war years. Now 
they threatened quarantine our already over-bur- 
dened transportation system because the United 
States had done nothing about our mosquitoes and 
hence were menace the health our good neigh- 
bors the south. 

Obviously the time had come for action and the 
following program was inaugurated the Surgeon 
General the United States Public Health Service: 
1.) aegypti survey unit was activated 1938 de- 
termine the extent the problem; 2.) complete eradi- 
cation program was started June, 1942, for demonstra- 
tion and training purposes the only frost free city 
the United States, Key West; 3.) Mobile units were set 
1942 and 1943 critical war areas Texas, 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia (Savannah) and South 
Carolina. Each these units functions inspec- 
tional, correctional, and educational team, reducing the 
breeding aegypti mosquitoes and educating the public 
the routine job keeping the city and each person’s 
own premises free from mosquito breeding places. 4.) 
epidemic plan was drawn for use case yellow 
fever dengue breaks out Savannah any other 
city the south. Under the epidemic plan all mobile 
units will converge the spot. Entomologists will work 
out from each focus infection, eliminating breeding 
places and eradicating all aegypti mosquitoes. educa- 
tional group from headquarters Atlanta ready with 
information, posters, charts, newspaper articles and 
speeches for the radio, that each householder. will 
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able rid his own home all mosquitoes. Finally, 
medical unit from Atlanta prepared fly one 
million doses vaccine any spot the south within 
hours incipient epidemic would stopped 
before could really get under way. 

Such the history yellow fever the present 
moment. What new and sinister turn may take next 
anyone’s guess. The only prognostication possible 
from its history that will continue plague man- 
kind, developing new twists and quirks, and always 
keeping step with the everchanging times. 
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HENRY HOLCOMBE, 
(1762-1824) 


Minister, Humanitarian, and Man Letters* 


MABEL FREEMAN LAFAR 


those who took active and beneficial part 
shaping the destinies the Baptist denomination 
Savannah and the State Dr. William 
Cathcart wrote 1881, “was Henry Holcombe.”! 
was born Prince Edward County, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 22, 1762, the son Grimes and Elizabeth Hol- 
combe, with whom moved South Carolina early 
life. has been stated that “eleven years age 
completed all the education ever received from 
living but later life diligent effort 
was known “man wide information and elegant 
culture, great reasoner, and born orator.” 

Henry Holcombe entered the Army lad and had 
risen the age twenty-two years, the rank 
captain cavalry the Revolutionary War. The Hon. 
Joseph Candler, Sprague, page 220, portrays 
Henry Holcombe during the Revolutionary period 
this way: 

Not feeling influenced his patriotism the Revolutionary 
army, that was not acknowledged his latest ministry. loved 
his country, and always sought and prayed for her honour. One 
anecdote will illustrate both his feelings and his judgment. 

While sitting with some friends, chiefly officers with himself 
the Pennsylvania Peace Society, gentleman came into the par- 
mentioned report that Spanish sloop-of-war had met one the 
the United States Navy, and, after the Spanish 
officer had used some indecorous language, fired into the Amer- 
ican vessel. exclaimed Dr. Holcombe with great earnest- 

* This paper was read before the Savannah Historical Research Association 


June 24, 1942. It forms a chapter in Mrs. LaFar’s manuscript “History of 
the Savannah Baptist Church.” 


1. William Cathcart, The Baptist Encyclopaedia, (Philadelphia, 1881), 531. 
George White, Historical Collections Georgia, (New York, 1854), 
70. 
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ness, what did the American Commander do?” papers 
say,” answered the informant, “that the American Commander, 
seeing that his vessel was much smaller than the assailant, sent 
word the Spanish Captain that should consider himself 
prisoner war.” “Did asked Dr. with look contempt, 
mingled with little American that?” And 
rose from his chair,—his almost gigantic form dilating with 
sunk the Spaniard the bottom the ocean.” is,” con- 
tinued the good man, looked round and saw little surprise 
settle the faces his auditors, the impulse the Patriot 
gave way the judgment the is, would, 


Directing his mind religious subjects, was 
“hopefully converted God.” began once 
proclaim the unsearchable riches Christ, making his 
first address horseback, the head his command. 
soon became distinguished preacher, and met 
with extraordinary success his 

Mr. was invited the church: Pipe 
Creek Beaufort District, South Carolina, become 
their pastor, and “preached them several months 
licentiate. was ordained September 11, 1785, 
and the same day was called baptize three young 
men.” June, 1786, baptized, among twenty-six 
professed believers, his wife, Frances Tanner Hol- 
combe, her only brother, and their mother. August, 
1786, his father, having “renounced the world, together 
with his poedobaptist prejudices, the 61st year 
his age, was one seventeen baptized Dr. Hol- 
“and multitudes under his ministry were 
brought the knowledge the While pastor 
this church was honored being appointed 
member the South Carolina Convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution the United States. 


8. Cathcart, op. cit., 531. 


4. Jesse H. Campbell, Georgia Baptists: Historical and Biographical (Rich- 
mond, 1847), 32. 


5. White, op. cit., 370. 


1762 1824 


An enlargement of a print in the possession of Mrs. S. Branch LaFar. 
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the first February, 1791, became pastor 
the Baptist Church Euhaw, South Carolina. 
his influence was immediately felt, removing the 
prejudices which had long existed against the denomi- 

1795 moved Beaufort, South Carolina, where 
became the pastor the Beaufort Baptist Church. 
was elected president “society for the encour- 
agement literature” the citizens that town. Mr. 
Holcombe discharged his duties with uncommon zeal, 
and took great interest the establishment the 
Beaufort College which was made Trustee.’ 

The Reverend Mr. Holcombe was called Savannah 
from the Beaufort Baptist Church 1799, “sup- 
ply” what now the Independent Presbyterian 
Church, which was that time occupying the Baptist 
House Worship under lease. Jesse Campbell 
elaborates this statement recounting that “in 1795 
house worship was partially erected few Bap- 
tists Savannah. The following year, the house 
was merely inclosed and the Baptists had minister 
occupy it, they rented the Presbyterians, who 
had recently lost their house worship fire. few 
months before the expiration this term 1799, Dr. 
Holcombe received and accepted call from the pew- 
holders this building impart them the gospel 


“In November 1800 he, with his wife and ten 
others, united organizing and constituting the First 
Baptist Church Savannah became the pastor, 
soon gathered large congregation, which min- 
istered until 1811, when accepted call Phila- 

The Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser 
July 26, 1799, gives another version Dr. Holcombe’s 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Cathcart, op. cit., 531. 
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connection with the Baptists Savannah: “The Rev- 
erend Mr. Holcombe, having accepted the call pre- 
sented him the Trustees and Pew-Holders the 
Baptist Church, this therefore give notice that the 
pews said church will sold Monday, the 29th 
Conditions, one half money paid down, 
and note hand payable six months, given for the 
other.” 

Because the first fifty pages the first Minute Book 
are missing, not possible give more accurate 
account. 

Henry Holcombe was mighty man. According 
Dr. Ragsdale, stood six feet, two inches tall and 
weighed three hundred pounds, “mostly brain, dignity 
and culture.” From records his activity, would 
seem that energy and wide interest were both addi- 
tional ingredients his personality. 

Mr. Holcombe was unusually well educated for 
person that time, and his renown was widespread 
throughout the nation. The Historical Catalogue 
Brown University lists the following information: “Mr. 
Holcombe though not graduate Brown but who did 
receive the honorary degree from the Universi- 
from this University. 

The Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser its 
issue for December 30, 1800, relates account the 
award. public commencement held Provi- 
dence the 3rd September last, the Fellows Rhode 
Island College [Brown University, Providence, 
founded 1764, the oldest Baptist institution 
learning this country] conferred the Degree Mas- 
ter Arts the Reverend Mr. Holcombe, minister 
God’s Word the Baptist Church this city [Savan- 
nah]. congratulate Mr. upon this hon- 
orable approbation his labors; and are certain 
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our fellow citizens concurring with us, when say, 
that deserve well the republic letters, civil 
society, and above all, ardent and zealous the 
sacred work the ministry, constitute right aca- 
demic honors, Mr. Holcombe has not yet attained the 
full reward his 

Little has been found the newspapers definite 
nature concerning his activities minister and 
pastor this church, but references them are found 
the minutes the church and will related 
letter which later quoted this article. That 
marriages, baptisms, and funeral services were per- 
formed, glean from newspapers that time, and 
typical ones are included here: 

Marriage notices which this pastor’s name ap- 
peared were often listed under this quaint heading 
the Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser. 
interesting news, 

who danced with whom, and who have wed.” 

Tuesday, October 22, 1799 

MARRIED, Sunday Evening, the Revd. Mr. Holcombe, 
Mr. THOMAS BARRETT, Merchant Augusta, Miss NANCY 
STRONG, daughter Samuel Strong, Esq., London. 

Wednesday, May 25, 1803 

Married last Thursday Evening, the Rev. Mr. Holcombe, 


Judge TREZEVANT South-Carolina, Mrs. HENRIETTA 
MOREL, relict the late honorable John Morel. 


Saturday, February 18, 1804 


[MARRIED], last evening the Rev. Mr. Holcombe, Mr. 
LEWIS COPE, Miss SARAH KIEFER, both this city. 


9. M. LaBorde, History of South Carolina College, (hatte S. C., 1874), 
549, Henry Holcombe was given the honorary degree of D. D. in 1812. 

Mr. A. S. Salley, Secretary of the Historical Commission of South Caro- 
hina stated in a letter addressed to Mrs. Branch LaFar, dated August 30, 
1940, “The South Carolina College was established in 1801 and opened for 
students in 1805. Its name underwent no change until Reconstruction days 
when it was changed to the University of South Carolina. When the white 
people regained control of the government the name was changed to the 
South Carolina College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts. A few years 
later it was again changed to the University of South Carolina and twice 
since then has been changed; first back College and then again 
University and back to College the second time but for over twenty years 
now has been University South Carolina.” 
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Although newspaper accounts baptisms appear, 
Cathcart claims that the Reverend Holcombe baptized the 
first white person ever immersed the city 
Savannah. The minute books the church record men- 
tion baptisms and one quoted here: 

Lord’s Day March, 1805 

Our Pastor preached sermon with much freedom and power, 
immediately after which Baptism was administered Mrs. 
Williams, which had been deferred account her indisposition 
last Lord’s Day. 

served his fellow-man times joy, likewise 
was source strength times sorrow. con- 
ducted many funeral services for his parishioners and 
fellow-men, can observed from the following 

Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser 

December 21, 1802 

Died]—On Thursday the 16th inst. the house Mr. 
Howard, merchant this City, pulmonary affection, the Rev. 
Peter Thatcher, D., Pastor the Independent Church and Con- 
gregation, assembling Battle-street the Town Boston 
the solemn rites interment, agreeably local usage, were 
performed the Rev. Mr. Holcombe, assisted the Rev. Mr. 
Cloud. 

additional note interest furnished the 
following item: 

When Richard Leake died 1802 was buried like gentle- 
man the day: “Full Trimmed Mahogany Coffin,” with 
$20.00 paid Parson Henry Holcombe, $4.00 for the bell-ringers, 
more than $300.00 for mourning equipment and supplies for the 
various families attending, and for their servants, and $20.00 for 
“Wine Brandy.” 

Most certainly minister prominence, this great 
Baptist minister was selected pay final respects the 
City Savannah, their memorial services upon the 
death George Washington. Again the Columbian Mu- 
seum Savannah Advertiser recounts his services 
their issue for Tuesday, January 1800: 
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COUNCIL 
Savannah, Jan. 6th, 1800. 

THE Mayor laid before Council the mournful death the illus- 
trious GEORGE WASHINGTON, published news paper the 
January instant. 

Whereupon resolved, That the Mayor and Aldermen Savan- 
nah will wear deep mourning for one month, mark respect 
the memory General WASHINGTON, and that the Reverend 
Mr. HOLCOMBE requested preach funeral sermon this 
melancholy occasion. And that Alderman [sic] BELCHER and 
MILLER, committee wait Mr. HOLCOMBE with this 
resolution, and fix day which will convenient for him 
deliver his discourse. 

Extract from the minutes, 
THOMAS PITT, 

consequence the above resolution, Aldermen BELCHER 
MILLER, waited Mr. HOLCOMBE, who fixed Sunday the 
inst. the forenoon, preach funeral sermon, when 
expected the Citizens will generally attend. 

doubt the Reverend Mr. Holcombe delivered ad- 
dress worthy the occasion, for this item appeared 
the Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser for 
March 21, 1800: 


Gen. Washington’s Funeral 
SERMON, 

Delivered request the honorable Mayor and Aldermen 
Savannah the Revd. HENRY HOLCOMBE, For sale this 
Office, and the Book Store St. Julian-street, near the Market, 
Price Cents. 

true Christian, Henry Holcombe ministered all 
alike. striking contrast the above service the 
following record his ministrations man who had 
not the respect his fellowmen: 

Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser 

January 1812 
Augusta, December 26. 

Friday last, John Amos was executed pursuance his 
sentence for the murder William was attended 


the Rev’d. Mr. Thompson, the Rev’d. Mr. Marshall, the Rev’d. 
Mr. Holcombe and the Rev’d. Mr. Garvin. 
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Like most ministers, was interested the life 
his parishioners. His endorsement one type and his 
critical attitude toward another type their recreational 
interests are shown these two quotations: 

NOTICE. 


HORACE BULL, respectfully informs the Inhabitants Sa- 
vannah, that intends commence teaching PSALMODY, the 
Baptist Church, half past o’clock Saturday the 8th De- 
cember next, and continue teaching from that time, the after- 
noon, till o’clock succeeding Tuesdays and Saturdays, the 
rate three dollars quarter, for each Scholar. 

accommodate those, whose engagements may not admit 
their attendance the day time, will teach the same after- 
noons, the same place, from till o’clock. Bull under- 
standing the use the BASSOON, HAUTBOY, CLARINET, 
GERMAN FLUTE, will teach Instrumental Likewise, six 
dollars quarter. This School will open Monday the 10th 
December, and continued Mondays and Fridays, from 
o’clock the house Mr. Holcombe. strict attention, 
skill and assiduity hopes merit share public patronage. 

Subscription papers, for the encouragers Psalmody, 
are held the Rev. Messrs. Clarkson, Clay and Holcombe, also 
Mr. Benjamin 

Savannah’s “Nocturnal Amusements” 1802 are al- 
luded the following manner the Rev. Mr. Henry 
Holcombe letter included his book, First Fruits. 

dear Brother: the course the year 1802 had 
encounter detachment his Satanic majesty’s forces, called 
“Stage players.” They sat themselves direct opposition the 
interest our Master’s kingdom Savannah, and fortified 
garrison not fifty yards from post occupied the time, called 
the “Baptist 

Among the famous “Firsts” for which Henry Holcombe 
was responsible was the fact that published the first 
religious periodical the Southern States, and one 
among the first the United magazine called 
the Georgia Analytical which was begun 


10. Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser, December 1804. 

11. Elfrida DeRenne Barrow and Laura Palmer Bell, Anchored Yesterdays, 
(Savannah, 1923), 96-97. 

12. The library of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has on file copies from May-December, 1802; January-April, 1803. 
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May, 1802. The Georgia Gazette, January 14, 1802, ex- 
tends friendly gesture saying, “It matter 
equal regret and surprise that something this nature 
has been delayed late period; respecting the sea- 
sonableness now, however, there can but one 
opinion. sincerely wish the Editor extensive patron- 
age.” 

The Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser for 
January 15, 1802, gives brief account the launching 
this publication: 

PROPOSALS, 
For publishing Subscription 
THE GEORGIA ANALYTICAL REPOSITORY: 
DEDICATED PERMISSION HIS EXCELLENCY 
JOSIAH TATTNALL, JUNIOR, GOVERNOR, AND COMMAND- 
ER-IN-CHIEF THE ARMY AND NAVY THIS STATE 
AND THE MILITIA THEREOF. 
Henry Holcombe, M., 
Pastor the Baptist church Savannah. 

THIS Work shall committed the Press soon the 
Subscribers for shall require five hundred Copies. 

II. shall executed good Paper, and neat manner. 

NUMBER, forty-eight pages, Octavo, shall pub- 
lished every two months. 

IV. The price Subscribers, for each number, will 
Cents, payable delivery. 

Index the whole, shall accompany the last Number 
for the year, complete Volume two hundred and eighty-eight 
pages, free additional expence. 

VI. the completion Volume, any Subscriber who may 
think Dollar and half, annually, for the support this 
publication, misapplied, shall liberty withdraw his name. 

“The Lord shall build Zion—he shall appear his Glory— 
“this shall written for the generations come—and the people 
“which shall created shall praise the Lord.” DAVID 

The GEORGIA ANALYTICAL REPOSITORY, will consist 
religious intelligence from every part the Christian 
view the origin, and present circumstances all Religious de- 
nominations the state—accounts the constitution and incorpor- 
ation churches—the ordination ministers, and opening places 
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worship—remarkable conversions and revivals Religion—To- 
gether with short, judicious, essays, prose and verse, any 
Religious subject—the out-lines, any striking parts original 
and ingenious sermons—happy deaths pious persons all de- 
scriptions, and well-authenticated anecdotes, tending illustrate 
and confirm the all-important doctrines Divine 
the Doctrines Sovereign and free Grace. 

Another “First” his credit was the founding 
Mount Enon Academy, which was situated near the 
boundary line Burke County. was “Baptist in- 
stitution learning, unfortunately located, but which 
prospered long Dr. Holcombe resided Georgia. 
This was the first institution the kind the South 
established under the influence Baptists, and was 
the precursor Mercer “In 1804 
selected site for seminary, and petitioned the Gen- 
eral Assembly Georgia for act incorporation,” 
but was refused because small group decided that 
the Baptists, then thought the leading denomi- 
nation the state, became directors college, 
numbers and influence would dangerous the re- 
ligious liberties the and “if they obtained 
charter with celebrated writer their head, the 
treasury would alarming condition, and even- 
tually everything would under Baptist 
After several attempts secure act incorpora- 
tion, the Baptists were finally given incorporation 
the seminary the General Assembly Georgia, 
and the leaders became known the “Trustees the 
Mount Enon Academy.” Columbian Museum Sa- 
vannah Advertiser the issue April 1812 carried 
this 

SOCIETY individuals, Mount Enon, professing the Baptist 
Faith, have, for several years past, been associated together this 
state, under the style the General Committee Georgia Bap- 
tists, and Trustees the Mount Enon College. Their real and 
professed object was the erection and endowment College 


18. Cathcart, op. cit., 
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Edifice Mount Enon the County Richmond. [The 
Principal the Academy, Mr. Thomas Dixon] has rented the 
commodious house the Mount, owned the Rev’d. Doctor 
Holcombe, which will opened him for the reception the 
Female Boarders for his School, whom the strictest attention 
will paid both himself and Mrs. Dixon. 

Additional “Firsts” his credit are these: was 
one the Baptist ministers who met appointment 
Powelton, Georgia May, 1802, and originated the 
“General Committee,” which was the germ the Geor- 
gia Baptist Convention. 

According the manuscript record the Mongin 
Family South Carolina, written 1899, baptized 
1800 Elizabeth Ladson Godfrey, only child Anthony 
and Elizabeth Ladson Godfrey, the first person baptized 
the Savannah Baptist Church. 

Rich and poor, high and low, could always look him 
for succor. was who first suggested that the 
penitentiary system the State Georgia substi- 
tuted for the penalty death for ordinary crimes. 

Adelaide Wilson, her Historic and Picturesque Sa- 
vannah, 105, agrees with Cathcart that, sense, the 
Reverend Mr. Holcombe was the founder the Savannah 
Female Orphan Asylum. quote her: 

1801 the Female Orphan Asylum began separate existence. 
had common origin with the Union St. George’s Society 
1750, the stated purpose that society being the care and educa- 
tion orphaned and destitute children, without distinction sex. 


The separation was made the suggestion Rev. Henry 
Holcombe, the pastor the Baptist church Savannah. 


his wife had joined with him the founding 
his Baptist Church, she was companion with him 
this undertaking. The Columbian Museum Savannah 
Advertiser for December and 24, 1801, mentions that 
Mrs. Holcombe was one the ladies elected the Board 
Directresses the Female Asylum for the ensuing 
year the Society. The same newspaper for January 
1803, records that Mrs. Holcombe was one the 
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directresses who voted “nay” the question before 
the board: Mr. Placide’s offer [of the pro- 
ceeds one night’s exhibition the Theatre] ac- 
cepted The “‘nays” carried the vote. Evident- 
the Directors thought with Dr. Holcombe that “Stage 
players” were “detachments his Satanic majesty’s 
forces” and that the Asylum should not contami- 
nated such association, much less obligation 
such evil influences. 

Thus find Dr. Holcombe exhibiting great zeal 
every scheme proposing the religious and intellectual 
improvement the people, but frequently went 
outside his flock and fellow-Baptist groups his 
missionary work. was centered quite exciting, 
our modern minds, somewhat narrow, controversy 
with the Methodists. 

1790, published pamphlet, which friend 
Effingham County, Georgia, resented. The pamphlet 
evidently tried prove the Methodists, especially Mr. 
Hope Hull, the wrong, and Mr. Hull said, still 
determined (by the help God) pursue course 
christianize and methodise many fellow 
creatures The following are the com- 
munications which appeared the news articles 
that day: 

The affirmations Mr. H’s pamphlet condemns it. Reason 
dictates was apprehensive would not believed, and got 
those persons (filled with prejudice) affirm they knew not 
what, (Mr. Polhill excepted) but anything Mr. said, Mr. Hull 
can any time get expect) forty unexceptionable witnesses 
affirm, not only that they believe, but know, the greater part 
Mr. H.’s pamphlet palpable falsities, far respects 
Mr. Hull’s character, (concerning his expressions;) and Mr. 
will deny this, (in reply) and Mr. Hull will permit me, (for 
has aversion such things) will bring the vouchers forth. 

Mr. Holcombe, borrowing expressions from Milton, Young, 
and Hervey, has got his dream blank verse, and hides some 
measure his enthusiasm. The substance follows: dreamt 
was safe and agreeably situated, and there came flock 
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long necked birds and interrupted him; one them particularly 
large and crafty; that one engaged fight with, tried 
break its neck, bit his little finger, then broke its neck, and 
the others disappeared, and awoke usual serenity, but did 
not know the interpretation for some months; length God gave 
him see things unsearchable. The interpretation thereof: His 
safety, the mystick covenant; his situation, the benefits his 
church; the birds were the Methodist preachers; the large crafty 
one Hope Hull, (at that time the country) who has injured 
character little, and have drove him away, and will 
never come back, and the others will soon gone, says Mr. 
Dreamer. But must dream again, for Mr. Hull has come back, 
and all his friends receive him with unusual joy: But some Mr. 
H.’s friends begin fear the god his interpretation has deceived 
him. The whole the matter is, great number Mr. H.’s 
former hearers have joined the Methodist Society, (though they 
were not his members;) but the way the world, what’s one 
man’s loss another’s gain. Friend.15 


Effingham County, November 1790 

The subscriber informs his friends that has not the least 
reason fear that the cause engaged will sustain any 
damage from the Rev. Mr. Holcombe’s (Baptist Minister) pam- 
phlets printed Savannah. Men sagacity once discover 
both the falsehood and envy what contained therein. The 
vulgar make their sport and pastime they read, that the 
voice the people (some the Baptists and their adherents 
excepted) is, Mr. H.’s pamphlet mere jargon, nonsense. 
still determined (by the help God) pursue course 
christianize and methodise many fellow creatures 
possible. 

Savannah, November 25, 1790 


His many activities made Henry Holcombe trav- 
eler and took him many places outside Savannah. 
Notices that effect are numerous the newspapers 
that time: 

The Georgia Republican and State Intelligencer 

March 21, 1805 


The Rev’d. Henry Holcombe, having left town for the summer 
season has appointed his son John Holcombe his agent, who 
resides with Mr. William Wilson. 


15. The Georgia Gazette, December 1790, 
16, Ibid, 
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The Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser 

January 13,1812 York Paper, Dec. 30. 

The ship Charles, Gardner, days from Savannah, with cotton 
and rice, Howard, Phelps and Co. Left ship Guelet for New 
York the late storm, the Charles received consider- 
able damage her sails, rigging, and lost part her deckload 
cotton—Some her crew are frost bitten. The pilot boat 
Brothers came from the Charles yesterday afternoon, with the 
Rev. Mr. HOLCOMBE and family, who were passengers. They left 
the Charles about miles the Southward the Hook, drifting 
with anchor down, the crew being much disabled that they 
could not manage her. The owners immediately dispatched pilot 
boat, with men, provisions, sails, &c. and have doubt she 
will brought the first favourable wind. 

The Georgian 

November 13, 1823 Marine News, Port Savannah 

Arrived: 
Ship, NIAGARA, Vermylte master, twelve days from New 
York Passengers ... Mr. Holcombe, Lady and family. 

Mr. Holcombe’s name was several times listed hav- 
ing letters remaining the Post Office the end the 
year. possible that was out town frequently 
and did not call for these letters. 

According William Sprague Annals the 
American Pulpit, 218, Dr. was the father 
ten children,—seven sons and three daughters. Three 
his sons died infancy, and four sons with the three 
daughters survived him. 

Scattered bits information concerning his family 
crept into the newspapers and can string these appar- 
ently isolated beads along thread time and perhaps 
secure some continuity family: 

Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser 

June 1796 

Married Tuesday evening last, Scriven County, Mr. John 
Wade Miss Anne Holcombe, sister the Rev’d. Henry Hol- 

Tuesday July 29, 1800 

[Died], Savannah, the 22d instant, Master William Henry 


Holcombe, the third son and sixth child Holcombe, aged 
months and days. 
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Mr. bordering years age, remarks with much grati- 
tude, that this the first death that ever happened family 
which was member the time. 

Columbian Museum Savannah Advertiser 

Saturday, February 18, 1804 


[Died], Screven county, 4th inst. after few days illness, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH HOLCOMBE, aged 79. 


[The Rev’d. Mr. Holcombe’s mother was Elizabeth; she lived 
Screven County] 

The Republican; and Savannah Evening Ledger 

Tuesday, March 17, 1812, under heading 

wedded love, mysterious law; true source human off- 
spring, sole propriety 

Married, Laurens, county, Wednesday evening, the 4th 
instant, the rev. Mr. Albriton, Mr. JOHN GRIMES HOL- 


COMBE, late this city, Miss ANN MATHERS, the former 
place. 


Savannah Georgian 

October 18, 1825 

John Holcombe was secretary the Pilots. 

February 14, 1825 Marine Journal, Port Savannah 

Arrived—Steamboat MAID ORLEANS, Smith, Augusta, 
days, with cotton Hall Hoyt and Brown Overstreet with 
Bales for Charleston Passengers: Messrs. Holcombe 

Records the Colonial Cemetery, Savannah, Georgia, 
list these Holcombes: 

Frances Ann Holcombe (age and date not given) 

Holcombe, aged mos. 9-2-1804 

Holcombe, aged yrs. 2-9-1804 

The Reverend Mr. Holcombe not only had the spir- 
itual welfare the church heart, but also man- 
aged the temporal affairs the church its beginning. 
May, 1807, resigned the charge which had 
the congregational interests, and “wished only 
give his exclusive attention the appropriate duties 
his office, preaching the Word and administering 
the ordinance Christ; the exercise Gospel disci- 
pline, and visiting Christian friends whenever sent 
for their minister the weekly meeting our 
church and congregation, with the exception the 
morning and afternoon the Lord’s Day time 
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life and consequent infirmities admonish gradu- 
ally recede from the multiform and arduous con- 
cerns which have filled head, heart, and hands for 
the last twenty-two 

Dr. Holcombe resigned from the Savannah Baptist 
Church and retired Mount Enon 1810 for the pur- 
pose recruiting his health. While there enjoyed 
correspondence with the church members his Sa- 
vannah charge and copies that interchange 
thoughts are found the church minutes. While 
Mount Enon received and declined calls from the 
Beaufort Church and from the Baptist Church Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

However, the Savannah church received communi- 
cation from him dated July, 1811 “requesting dis- 
mission from the First Baptist Church Philadel- 
phia City, whom called take the pastoral 
charge and which inclined accept the call 
God.” ministered that congregation until his 
death. The Georgian, dated June 1824, appeared 
this notice: 

DIED 

Philadelphia, the 22d ult. after short illness, the Rev. 

Henry Holcombe, Pastor the first Baptist Church that 


city, and formerly Pastor the Baptist Church Savannah, 
the 62d year his age. 


The following item The Republican; and Savannah 
Evening Ledger for April 23, 1812, indicative the 
fact that the probably had intention ever 
returning Savannah live: 

For Sale Rent, 

That large and commodious DWELLING HOUSE, Ogle- 
thorpe ward now occupied the rev. Wm. Johnson, and for- 
merly the rev. Holcombe, situated the most healthy and 
pleasant part the city. Possession can had immediately. 
The terms will made very easy, particularly purchaser. 
Apply WEYMAN, 

the Bay. 
Church Minute Book, 1805-1822, 
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His death Philadelphia, after short illness, ended 
his life service which had made the world better 
place which live for many, many people all walks 
life. How much happiness and comfort and wise coun- 
sel for others had crowded into his sixty-two years! 
His keen sense humor permeates story which 
usually attributed John Randolph Virginia, but 
which emanated from Dr. Holcombe. runs this man- 
ner: “While visiting parishioner South Carolina 
was asked servant have tea coffee. replied, 
‘Tell your mistress this coffee, I’ll take tea, and 
this tea, take 

quote Cathcart his summation Henry Hol- 
combe which appeared The Baptist Encyclopedia: 

Dr. Holcombe was man wide information and elegant 
culture. was great reasoner, mighty the Scriptures, and 
born orator. His bearing was dignified, his manner graceful, his 
presence commanding, and had great personal magnetism. 
its softer tones his voice was gentle and persuasive; other times 
full power and majesty. man very tender feelings and 
sympathetic nature, was, indeed, “‘son the 
poor, the widows, and the orphans, many whom have been heard 
speak with tears his gentle ministrations whole generation 
after his death. condescended men low estate, was 
friend the friendless and the outcast, and would take his 
home and his bosom those who were spurned society. 
the very day when man was put death the gallows 
Savannah, his children were gathered together Dr. Holcombe’s 
house,—the abode sympathy and love, where they were cared 
for, comforted, counseled, and cherished with more than fatherly 
tenderness. 

With these almost womanly qualities, Dr. character 
possessed another side. was bold, brave man, immovably 
stern when occasion required, and times imperial, not imperi- 
ous his bearing; and these qualities, man herculean 
physique and immense intellectual and moral momentum, in- 
spired awe and even fear the minds many. was man 
warm impulses, and, said, “liberal lavishing 
his means with almost reckless generosity. Add all this— 
wonderful preaching ability, intense zeal and enthusiasm the 


18. Adelaide Wilson, Historic and Picturesque Savannah, (Boston, 1889), 150. 
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cause Christ, and need excite wonder that made 
deep impress upon the State, and that his presence was felt 
that great power. 

That the Reverend Dr. Holcombe was likewise well 
accepted the Baptists his own generation and 
his own church evidenced this excerpt from the 
minute books the First Baptist Church Savannah 
which deals with the “dismission Brother Hol- 
combe.” 

The Savannah Baptist Church Christ Georgia, 
conference convened the 9th day August, 1811. 
her sister, the first Baptist Church the City 
Philadelphia, send Greeting. 

Dearly beloved the Lord. 

Our dearly beloved and Reverend Brother Henry Holcombe, 
our late venerable and highly esteemed Pastor, having applied for 
his dismission from your enlightened body, having your 
call become your Pastor, which inclines him believe, and 
sincerely hope, the Call God, cheerfully resign him the 
will God. want words express his worth. Christian 
meek and humble, benevolent and humane, fervent prayers, 
aiming singly the glory God, and ever promoting the interest 
true and undefiled religion; minister the gospel, faithful 
watching over the flock Christ, patient tribulations, Holy 
conversation, easy access, willing communicate. Zealous 
for the truths God, admonishing, Exhorting, and rebuking with 
all authority: most earnestly contends for the faiths once 
delivered the saints, ardent study, unwearied dili- 
gence, and greatly beloved us, and all places where has 
preached the Word, which has been many and never vain. 
friendship warmly attached and ever ready put the most 
favorable construction the words and actions even his 
enemies. God has bestowed him great mind, and possessed 
him many and singular talents, gifts, and graces and everyway 
qualified him for great purposes the ministry the Gospel. 
But are not able describe the excellencies that combine 
form his most valuable, rare, and singular character. have the 
most abundant reasons bless and praise God for his work 
and labors love among for upwards twelve years, and 
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may God bless him you has blessed him us, may his 
health preserved, and your affections ever increasing and 
mutual. most heartily bid him God speed. 
Brethren fare you well: 
Yrs ever Gospel Bond— 
John Shick, Deacon 
Elias Robert, Clerk 
order and behalf 
the Whole Church 


* 


Let now praise famous men. High among Thy good gifts 
use, Lord, esteem the men and women who have dared 
live lofty levels, and spend themselves the utmost. Amen. 

Ellis 


JOINING THE SAVANNAH BAPTIST CHURCH 
THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY* 


MABEL FREEMAN LAFAR 


Friday, 5th May, 1809. 

The church met appointment. Dr. Holcombe opened the 
meeting with prayer. door was opened for christian experi- 
ences when Mrs. Hannah Jordan related the good things the Lord 
had done for her soul. Because the motion Brother Clay, 
adopted March 8th, 1805, the effect that person ad- 
mitted member the church upon their first application, but 
that their moral character and conduct first investigated 
the church. The candidate’s answer was referred our next 
meeting course. 

Friday, 12th May, 1809. 

Since evidence unfavorable nature appeared, but 
the contrary, the church unanimously agreed receive her 
baptism. Mrs. Jordan was desired ready for baptism 
the next Lord’s Day when the tide was most suitable, which 
time she should informed. 

Friday, 19th May, 1809. 

Mrs. Jordan was notified that the tide would suit for the 
administration next Lord’s Day immediately after the morning 
service, and that she would come prepared receive the same. 

Lord’s Day, 21st May, 1809. 

Immediately after the forenoon exercises, our pastor proceeded 
with the above candidate the river, where, amidst numerous 
concourse, solemnly baptised her Pooler’s Wharf. 

References: “Savannah Baptist Church Minute Book 
1805-1822” (manuscript), 113, 114. 


Pooler’s Wharf 

This wharf was evidently located the south side 
the Savannah River, approximately four hundred (400) 
feet west West Broad Street. 

February 12th, 1805, John Pooler Trust Deed 
conveyed his wife Ann, life interest Lot No. 
Yamacraw, size about 200 feet 300 feet, “bounding 
Westwardly Lot Land heretofore the Tenure 
Samuel Elbert, Northwardly the Savannah River. 
Eastwardly Lot Land the Tenure 


This paper was read before the Savannah Research Association 
its first monthly meeting June 27, 1934. 
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and Southwardly Public Street, which Lot Land 
was originally granted Jona. Bryan, Peter Deveaux 
and Matthew Roach.” etc. This lot was then sold 
John Wood, Jr., who sold March 28th, 1785 
John Pooler. 

Recorded Office Clerk the Superior Court, 
Chatham County, Georgia, Book folio 328. 

December 26th, 1817, Robert Pooler gave 
Security Deed Thomas Morel, secure $700.00 
loan, pledging undivided one-third interest this 
Lot Yamacraw. The deed states said lot fronts 
200 feet the Savannah River, and extends back 
Indian Street. 

Recorded Book “2H” folio 176. 

subsequent Security Deed, Robert Pooler 
pledged Caroline Fraser, part Lot No. 
Yamacraw, fronting feet inches the Savannah 
River and Indian Street with depth 400 feet. 
Bounded north the Savannah River, east lot west 


William Taylor and Robert Pooler, south Indian 
Street, west lot Caroline Fraser and Rebecca 
Pooler. 

Recorded Book “2N” folio 276. 


Grant the Trust Lot the Savannah Baptist 
Congregation 

Savannah, August 10th, 1801. 

Council being anxious encourage all religious societies and 
upon examining the donations made the Baptist Congregation, find 
the quantity ground granted them not equal that granted 
some other denominations. motion Mr. Bolton and seconded 
Mr. Harden, Resolved, That the lot No. Franklin Ward 
present occupied the trustees said church granted 
said congregation donation from the city upon the trustees 
paying the Ground rent due thereon. 

Extracts from the Minutes, Thomas Pitt, City Clerk. 

September 19th, 1801. 

George Moss, Esq., paid $18.75 being the amount seven 
months ground rent due above mention lot No. Franklin 
Ward. 


CLAY’S LETTERS BERRIEN* 
Lowry AXLEY 


Henry Clay was very prolific letter writer. our 
day, with every means efficiency, man might spend 
certain amount his time dictating letters sec- 
retaries and stenographers, who will put them into 
typewritten form from shorhand notes dictaphone 
records. feared that the tendency rely 
much scientific efficiency has brought about 
great extent the decay letter-writing art. 

his youth Clay served for time amanuensis 
Chancellor George Wythe the High Court Vir- 
ginia, his native state. Doubtless this employment gave 
him valuable experience letter-writing and possibly 
influenced the course was pursue later corre- 
spondent. might well glad that did not 
dictate his letters for transcription someone else. 
Each his letters John Macpherson Berrien 
Savannah his own handwriting, and each one 
little chat with devoted friend and respected adviser. 

During the period covered the letters Berrien was 
Whig member the United States Senate. Clay resigned 
from the Senate 1841, short time before the begin- 


* This paper was read before a meeting of the Savannah Historical Research 
Association July 29, 1936. The letters from which extracts are quoted 
were used by permission of Mrs. Rosa Berrien Burroughs, granddaughter 
of Senator John Macpherson Berrien. At the death of Mrs. Burroughs 
possession of the letters passed to her daughters, Miss Cecil Berrien 
Burroughs and Miss Eugenia Ashby Burroughs; and it is with their 
consent that this paper is published. 

The Clay letters in the collection cover the period from April 20, 
1841, to September 26, 1846. In a subsequent number of The Georgia 
Historical Quarterly the present author plans to publish the full text of 
the entire collection. 

Some the letters quoted part have been used full the 
author of this paper in articles in the Savannah Morning News. Those 
dated April 20, 1841, and October 7, 1841, were published July 15, 1934. 
July 21, 1841, and August 15, 1842, were published July 
9, 

Of particular interest to members of the Georgia Historical Society is the 
fact that John Macpherson Berrien was the first president of their society. He 
was elected June 1839, and served until 1841. 1854 was re-elected 
and was in office at the time of his death January 1, 1856. See [William 
Harden] “The Georgia Historical Society,’’ The Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
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ning the correspondence. Clay, leader the Whig 
party, kept close touch with Berrien one the out- 
standing leaders the party the Senate. Most the 
letters are small characters striking uniformity and 
almost copper-plate precision. few are larger char- 
acters and are easier read, not quite attractive 
calligraphy. 

the first letter, dated April 20, 1841, and sent from 
Clay’s home near Lexington, Kentucky, 
there expression regret concerning the death 
President Harrison and what might 
the course his successor.” Regarding Tyler seems 
hopeful, comments: “On the latter point 
are good deal relieved the address Mr. Tyler 
the people the States, the fair interpretation 
which is, that will concur the leading measures 
the 

break with Tyler, however, was not long com- 
ing; and letter written the 7th October, 1841, 
indicates his disillusionment the exclamation, 
“What mortifying and humiliating disclosures are made 
the President Ewing, Bell Badger!” 

July 21, 1842, wondering Congress will 
succumb Tyler, and shudders the “possible 
degradation the Legislative branch.” leaves 
doubt his opinion the President writes: 
“We could get along with man who was only fool 
knave, mad; but the extraordinary occurrence all 
three these qualities one person intolerable.” 

When Clay receives word Presidential veto, 
writes August 15, 1842, the effect that pre- 
sumes “you are all state greatest excitement and 
perplexity.” says further: “Of one thing feel 
confident that you adjourn without adopting any 
revenue measure, the blame will attach Mr. Tyler, 


1. All the letters referred to in the paper were written from Ashland, Kentucky, 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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and that more will due the Democrats than the 
Whigs. They have encouraged Mr. Tyler, and they 
uniting with the Whigs might have neutralized his 
Veto.” 

The letter September 1842, discussion 
the tariff bill. Clay observes that the foes the pro- 
tective policy have contended that any tariff for protec- 
tion unconstitutional. continues: believe 
that the people are greatly ahead their representa- 
tives Washington sustaining Protection either 

the early part 1843 Clay made trip the 
Southwestern states. was much pleased with his 
reception, and returned home with great hopes for the 
prospects the Whigs. seemed quite popu- 
lar with the ladies, and his letter March regarding 
his Southwestern tour concludes with the sentence: 
“Present warm regards Mrs. Berrien, and tell her 
that was almost devoured the Ladies the South 
West.” 

Pessimism dominant note many Clay’s let- 
ters written during Tyler’s administration. letter 
dated April 23, 1843, this passage: agree with you 
that all personal considerations are merged the supe- 
rior importance the Union, self-government, 
order, law and morality, the present political contest. 
Its magnitude such that sometimes tremble con- 
templating our possible future.” 

the same letter Clay writes glowingly Millard 
Fillmore, stating his opinion that Fillmore deserv- 
ing the “high estimate which was held the 
Whigs the last Congress,” and goes char- 
acterize Fillmore “able, faithful, and with uncom- 
mon business habits.” 

the next letter, dated September 1843, Clay 
extends sympathy Berrien these words: sympa- 
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thize with you your suffering under the Tyler Grippe. 
too have had it, and found mean insidious 
the detestable name implies.” 

this letter predicts that Van Buren will the 
nominee the Locofoco convention. 

the summer 1843 Berrien was nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency the state convention the 
Whig party. Clay writes July 17: 

After the vile attacks made upon you, your nomination for 
the Presidency was compliment well deserved, whatever may 
the final decision the National Convention. With you 
suppose that, the Candidate for the first office should taken 
from slave state, the Candidate for the second office should 
designated free state, altho’ there contrary precedent. 

letter written September 13, 1843, merely 
request Berrien look over letter enclosed 
Dr. Bronson, who, Clay says, does not know. Ber- 
rien asked transmit the letter Dr. Bronson 
thinks wise so. 

September 22, 1843, Clay writes congratulate 
Berrien his Savannah triumph, expressing the hope 
that “may prove the prelude your success 
Georgia next month.” also compliments Berrien 
his address the people Georgia, commenting 
follows: “It temperate, able, and with candid men 
ought conclusive. has the merit also great 
perspicuity, the division the topics. President 
the Colonization Society, only protest against the 
classification that institution wth ‘any oher bubble.’ 

few weeks later, October 27, 1843, Clay again 
sends congratulations Berrien, this time the Geor- 
gia election. spirit elation says Georgia, 
“She has realized our fondest hopes.” also 
pleased with the results Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, and Vermont. moved venture this pre- 
diction: victory next year will dim the splendor 
that 1840. That cool judgment. You know 
never warm,” 
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The letter dated December 1843, starts with 
personal request: “The diploma and voluntary collec- 
tions the historical society, which you have taken 
charge for Washington, will thank you retain 
until receive them from you that city, give other 
directions concerning 

the second part the same letter Clay expresses 
concern about certain appointments made the Presi- 
dent. these writes: 

The Senate will have most delicate and important duty 
perform, passing upon the appointments made the President 
the recess. And take the liberty saying you that, whilst 
liberality should exercised where party politics are 
concerned, think there are high principles involved regard 
some those appointments. One class them comprehends 
persons who have been sent abroad manifestly elude the action 
the Senate. those cases, seems that the Senate 
owes its own character and dignity vindicate its just consti- 
tutional authority and rebuke the defiance meanness the 
President. Nor would pecuniary considerations weigh feather 
with asserting the proper participation the Senate the 
appointing power. There another class appointments, embrac- 
ing persons who have basely abandoned their principles, with 
understanding, express implied, that the Executive should pay 
for their treachery the public appointment the Government. 

Clay visited Savannah March, 1844. March 
writes from Berrien’s home Berrien Wash- 
ington: 

hope you and other friends the Senate from the South 
will not allow yourselves, before arrival, decide favor 
lending yourselves the fraudulent purpose changing the Tariff 
1842. find everywhere the South and South West the 
support the combined principle revenue and protection far 
stronger than had anticipated. Indeed the Whigs appear 
nearly, not quite, unanimous. But that remember you pre- 
dicted me, near two years ago, would probably the case. 

From his own home again writes July 16, 1844, 
voice the opinion that Berrien “will find plain and 
easy sailing but sounds this warning: 
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WRITTEN FROM SAVANNAH 


A photograph of a letter from Henry Clay to Judge Berrien. The original letter 
is owned by the Misses Burroughs and is reproduced with their permission. 
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“Still wisest always combat, without regard 
the weakness the foe, Napoleon Wellington 
were the field.” 

Clay’s bitterest disappointment his long public 
career came his defeat for the Presidency 1844 
James Polk. 1824 sought the Presidency 
against Andrew Jackson, William Crawford 
Georgia, and John Quincy Adams. one the can- 
didates received majority the electoral votes, Clay 
being fourth the group. The election was thrown 
into the House; and since the House had choose from 
the three leading candidates and therefore Clay could 
not considered candidate because Constitutional 
prohibition, threw his support Adams and later 
served secretary state Adams’s cabinet. 
1832 was defeated overwhelmingly Jackson. Clay 
was much chagrined his failure nominated for 
President the Whigs 1840, but did receive the 
nomination 1844 against Polk. probably lost be- 
cause had failed take firm stand the question 
the annexation Texas. His attitude compromise 
caused the abolition party, known the Liberty party, 
oppose him; and his defeat resulted. 

The defeat was crushing one, not only Clay but 
the Whigs who had followed him loyally for many 
years. two letters written Berrien 1845, the 
first January and the second March 19, Clay 
shows his feeling great disappointment, disillusion- 
ment, and bitterness. Berrien had evidently had some 
hesitation writing Clay immediately after the 
election; but when did so, Clay answered: 

have felt the same sort reluctance write you, you 
did me, prior your departure from home, after the Presiden- 
tial election. Its result was unexpected, say nothing the 
means which was brought about. Georgia, elsewhere, 
observe that you were defrauded. What are come to, 
there can preventive corrective these alarming frauds? 
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hardly know whether have not been more grieved the 
event, from sympathy excited the wailing and pathetic letters 
which have received from affectionate friends than from any 
personal interest had it. appears that they will never 
cease pouring out their affection the most heartrending 
terms. 

The other letter touching the defeat was written 
for the purpose primarily asking Berrien convey 
thanks Mrs. Hunter (Berrien’s mother-in-law and 
wife Colonel James Hunter) and Mrs. Berrien for 
their expressions sympathy. says part: 

cannot allow your friendly letter the 13th inst remain 
unacknowledged, for other reason than that communicating 
Mrs. Hunter grateful obligations for her very friendly 
message. Tell her, pray you, that does not become 
attribute ingratitude the Nation, account, but heart 
prompts own the gratitude which feel individual kind- 
ness, her sex, and herself particularly. hopes, our 
country, dark and dismal prospects seem, are that may 
yet taken care wise and merciful Providence. Tell Mrs. 
Berrien too that thankful her for the proofs friendship 
which she has given me, and for the feelings sympathy 
excited her breast our recent defeat. 

the same letter, after commending Berrien for his 
stand the Texas question and declaring that 
would “be extremely sorry hear” his quitting the 
Senate, concludes: “The arrangements the Com- 
mittees (and what arrangement is!) attracted 
fixed attention. Great God, what have come 

While Clay sends Berrien December 12, 1845, 
his congratulations the action the Georgia legisla- 
ture selecting Berrien return the Senate, 
sounds note pessimism these words: fear you 
will have but little personal satisfaction that body, 
with such majorities are against the Whigs both 
houses. Unless, indeed, sometimes happens, when 
there seems hope, cheering light suddenly 
unexpectedly breaks upon us.” 
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example, Clay recalls his own experience thir- 
teen years before when went the Senate 
ately after General Jackson’s election. says 
that went the Senate “with feelings discourage- 
ment almost bordering despair,” but that other 
one session did ever accomplish more. 

The final letter the collection deals entirely with 
business matter. Clay says that Berrien had 
recommended him the “House Messrs Holt and 
Atchison Savannah, factors probity, and worthy 
adds that after the dissolution 
the firm continued business with Mr. Holt and 
that April had letter from that gentleman re- 
garding the sale some cotton bagging. Upon the 
failure Mr. Holt settle the account answer 
two letters inquiry about it, Clay asks Berrien 
investigate the matter for him. 

The letters, dealing they with the political 
issues the time, are peculiar interest just now 
when political discussions are rife. Even now are 
hearing from many sources numerous variations the 
theme expressed the pessimistic exclamation 
Great Pacificator,” “Great God, what have come 
to!” 


ORIGIN, DIALECT, BELIEFS, AND CHARACTERIS- 
TICS THE NEGROES THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA AND GEORGIA COASTS* 


ALBERT STODDARD 


Brief Summary 


When one attempts speak the origin the 
Negro this country generally, and specifically our 
particular coast section, one runs into complexities that 
forces one into generalities or, attempting the 
subject justice, into exhaustive details tribal dif- 
ferences and customs, well lingual differences, 
most which would probably tiresome 
audience. 

For while the large bulk the original slaves came 
over from the West Coast Africa, and roughly from 
Sierra Leone and Liberia the North, the lower 
Guinea coast the South, they were largely aug- 
mented members tribes far the interior, cap- 
tured tribal warfare taken slave raids, plain 
bartered their own people for the trinkets, cloths, 
etc., obtainable the slave barracoons near the mouths 
the larger West coast rivers. from the very be- 
ginning have mixture peoples different tribes 
with all their varying tribal characteristics and dialects. 
While the large majority these peoples spoke some 
form the Bantu tongue, had become changed 
among the different tribes that was often difficult 
and sometimes impossible for them understand each 
other. still further complicate the ethnology, great 
numbers our slaves were the early days brought 
here en-masse from the West Indies where some 
their forebears had been brought the Spaniards, 
though the bulk them the British and French 


*This paper was read before the Savannah Historical Research Association 
June 29, 1988, 
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much later date. have polyglot assemblage 
many tribes, with many customs, dialects and 
beliefs, and with only one characteristic common. 
They all belonged the Negroid race type. 


Language Dialect 


Taking such conglomeration, totally ignorant all 
our standards, and thrusting them into sphere 
different amount almost another world, two 
principal things happened. the first place, and 
common with any immigrant, they had learn English. 
was necessary teach them soon possible 
they could understand orders and instructions. They 
knew nothing grammar syntax. Most their 
teaching was from the overseers from their compa- 
triots who had preceded them this country, neither 
whom knew cared all for grammar. When 
they had acquired sufficient grasp English un- 
derstand orders they were then left themselves 
speech. They retained their native construction, 
all foreigners. As, for instance, the German says, 
have the store gone by.” Their retention their 
native construction one the strongest proofs the 
African origin the Negro folk lore tales. They have 
both this country and the West Indies changed the 
characters these tales. B’Rabbit, our local hero, 
not inhabitant Equatorial Africa. Little African 
remains these tales except the construction and 
occasional word. Their ears could not take nor their 
tongues encompass very much our pronunciation. 
They formed habits mispronunciation. They lopped 
letters off words added them on. They got the gen- 
eral idea word and used other senses. They 
substituted letters and maybe again substituted, as, for 
instance, the commonly used word “Vex,” usually 
rendered “Bex,” but sometimes 
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Once their dialect was established there was 
notable change for well over century. These coast 
Negroes saw very few white men and most those 
talked about the same lingo. They went about very 
little and until very recent years the dialect remained 
nearly the same. doubt there has been more change 
during the past twenty years than during the century 
preceding it. Gulla language passing out rap- 
idly. Even the older Negroes the sea islands only 
speak the dialect now excited, and with their passing 
will become obsolete. The fact their dialect hav- 
ing remained unchanged during all the years from the 
advent this country the first slaves very 
recent years, well borne out the retention 
considerable number old English words Eliza- 
bethan times that are still use, along with occa- 
sional one Chaucerian reminiscence. 

the efforts these peoples master English 
resulted what term which has persisted 
the sea islands this coast because the lack 
communication the past and the vast preponderance 
the Negroes this section. When you speak the 
origin the term applied the dialect 
the Negroes the South Carolina and Georgia coast 
islands, you have deal mostly theories and sur- 
mises. far know, nothing definitely known 
the origin the term “Gulla,” though the pre- 
ponderance opinion appears that the name 
came from the Gola Angola tribe. Assuming this 
true, the analogy not difficult follow. Let 
suppose the first, least some the earlier importa- 
tions, were sold under the name Golas rather than 
Negro. Their future efforts with the English tongue 
would connected with this name. talk like 
Gola. Thence stages Gulla. 

Another idea takes into consideration that appears 
that the first slaves imported from Africa this coun- 
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Photograph by Muriel and Malcolm Bell, Jr. 
Courtesy of the University of Georgia Press. 


GULLAH TYPE 


Shad Hall, a representative type of Coastal Negro. Born in the days of slavery, he be- 
longed originally to the Spaldings of Sapelo, and spent his entire life on that island off 
the Georgia coast. This photograph is one of a series from Drums and Shadows: Survival 
Studies among the Georgia Coastal Negroes, compiled by the Savannah Unit, 
Georgia Writers’ Project (Athens, 1940). 
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try were brought over the Spaniards the West 
Indies from the then Portugese possession Angola. 
The analogy course the same. 

However came about, feel that probably the 
first importations the English colonies had learn 
our language their version was naturally passed 
the new comers. the Golas were credited with 
being rather fierce possible that they became the 
quasi leaders their groups and thus the name became 
synonymous with this form Negro dialect. 

that may, their dialect and construction form 
what might almost considered unique language, 
wherein one word may mean several unrelated things, 
where several different words are used for the same 
meaning; where words are used, the general tenor 
which clear the initiated but practically impossible 
describe. 

One commonly used word with multiple meaning. 
That is, single letter can considered word, 
though used such, “E,” also meaning, He, 
She, They. Sometimes also, It. shum,” com- 
bine the two, can mean, He, She, They, saw see, 
Him, Her, Them, It. the past tense sometimes 
rendered for emphasis, done shum,” meaning He, 
She, etc., has seen It, Them, etc., before this. ex- 
ample the use different words for the same 
general sense, think this. 

young house girl was being taken task when 
the butler began making excuses for her. She, feeling 
perfectly able offer her own valid excuses, was re- 
sentful. Afterwards the butler offered the following 
explanation the kitchen: try fuh refen she but 
him tun suck teet puntop me. fasten muh 
mout let Maussa squissit fuh 

Here have, “She, him, and E,” all meaning 
the third person feminine. Further, the term “Let 
Maussa squissit fuh does not mean that 
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Maussa could quiz catechize her his satisfaction. 
This was taken for granted course. did mean 
that had washed his hands her and left her 
answer “fuh Squissit, quissit, survival 
the older English inquisit. 

several words rather clear meaning but difficult 
devil fish towing boat sea occurs twice. “Uh 
tell B’Ajax say debbil tek boat out tuh sea 
ain gwine able fuh specify, gwine drownded.” 
Finally, they cleared the bar: “One breakus bus 
boat bow rope ain bin able fuh specify 
bruk.” Again, one day hand took involuntary 
slide down rugged log; said: “Muh britchus ain 
bin able fuh specify git all tay up.” Well, the 
meaning obvious, but who could accurately describe 
the roots thereof? Another characteristic speech 
their habit running their words together times. 
One phrase that occurs this time is, 
see him, rendered though spelled 
shum.” The daughter the house was home from 
school short visit. Her brother met one the old 
house servants, who said: “Miss Mahy (Mary) done 
gone entty?” replied Mary’s brother, “She was 
going today, but will not before Monday.” Said the 
servant: eh, yeddy say bin done gone. Tell 
Mis Mahy say bin fuh comefushum, reason 
ain bin cumfushum was sick. tell gen, 
attuh ain done gone duh gwine comfushum.” The 
use the word “Gen” again, also peculiar and 
takes the place our For example, 
wedder bin bad fur, doan tink 
duh gwine town gen dis meaning weather 
has far prevented from going, therefore shall 
not all this Or, B’John has bin 
wan shum, tell gen, gwine shum turrectly.” 
Meaning, John have wanted see him, and tell 
him furthermore that will soon.” 
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Religious Beliefs and Superstitions 


The second principal change occurring reason 
the Negro being uprooted and implanted strange sur- 
roundings was probably his outward acceptance 
Christianity. say outward advisedly because like all 
peoples the Negro, when brought out the African 
jungles and under the influence Christianity, brought 
with him his age old and ingrained beliefs, which have 
stuck him through generations since his advent here. 
Overgrown his Christian teachings but deep his 
mind still active. his native beliefs had various 
gods and demons; forces for good and evil. Almost 
solely, however, related his individual success 
failure, and not directly for the good evil his tribe 
whole. Personal gods. Personal demons. Well, 
these were understandable. They worked some law 
that could explained; they believed that ,if one of- 
fended some god, retribution would follow, or, one 
failed placate some demon the same would hold true. 
the other hand, pleased them the demon left 
him alone and the god assisted him. Therefore, into— 
rather behind—his acceptance Christianity 
brought many his old beliefs. was offered 
religion founded entirely faith. wholeheartedly 
accepted it, plus, however, these beliefs. Here was 
something that appealed him but could not ex- 
plained. had have explanations and therefore 
proceeded work out his own, curiously, however, 
based mostly his daily life his new surroundings. 
Take for instance his idea the creation: dun 
mek wul bin all kibber ober wid watuh bin 
dak, God ain lub dak tun roun mek 
tinks looks bettuh. Den study bout all watuh 
wuh duh cubber yeart dig canal ditch 
quatah drain fuh dreen watuh off mek lan 
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fuh dit dry. Den tek wuk lan plant all kine 
seed tree dem. Grass seed wegetable seed 
watmillion all kine ting fuh bittle fuh man 
beas. Den God does wan somebody fuh ten yeart 
tek mek Adam out pyo yeart. God put 
fuh ten gaden. 

June grass stat fuh grow fuh true wuk 
git hebby Adam ain bin able fuh ten gaden 
ten self. Den gen pyo lonely duh get Adam. 
God tun roun mek Adam fuh drop sleep tek 
one Adam leases rib mek ooman. God gie she 
name Ebe, gie she tuh Adam fuh mine house 
cook bittle, fuh help Adam een wuk. ooman 
berry well fuh Adam but tummuch lub comper- 
sation, eny body wuh too lub compersation does all 
time git self een trubble, attuh while same 
compersation mek Ebe eat apple, den she haffer 
tun roun mek Adam eat piece too. God had bin tell 
dem all too fuh doan eat apple ting bex God 
tummuch tell run dem all two out gaden, tell 
dem fuh doan come back mummer gen tall. Adam had 
fuh tek some new groun clean tree bush 
dem off um, fuh buil house ting. God see Adam 
duh try fuh mek all kine creetur fuh wuk 
fuh Adam and fuh bittle fuh um. Horse cow 
pig goat all dem tarruh creetur. fuh Adam 
Ebe bex God mek dem ting fuh bodderation 
dem. skeeter house fly, fuh woan let horse 
stan still, san nat, anch, oul, all 
dem ting fuh bodderation God mek; nuf 
yedduh one.” 

The night was full not mention the 
frightful, rare, Moses re- 
turning the beach one night saw Jack-uh-muh- 
lantern” stump; the probabilities are that saw 
some phosphorescent object such decaying fish. 
However, the story continues: Mose lef 
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ting lone attuh ain dun bodder um, haffer tek tick 
joug um. Jack-uh-muh-lantern bus ‘BAM!’ 
jump out stump attuh Mose. Mose tek out run 
ting dey right behine um. When Mose git house 
bus open gone een shet right een 
Jack-uh-muh-lantern face. ting stay right 
dey shine light troo do.” 

Moses’s house almost directly faced Tybee light 
which threw even that distance sufficiently strong 
beam cast faint shadow dark night. This 
same Moses, while not afraid sperrits and conversed 
with them, and gather times got some sound advice 
and guidance from them, was still greatly annoyed 
adverse sperrit—or maybe was joke-loving one, 
who knows—that continually disturbed his sleep 
blowing his ear and waking him up. Besides the 
run the mine “sperrits,” there were extra special 
ones. Ones that caught you and sucked your blood. 
“Yuh kin tell dem dey head neck all bloody.” 
Then there was Plat Eye. mythical that have 
never got good description him, it. Evidently, 
however, frightful creature whose glance almost an- 
nihilated. Sometimes small and apparent 
physical account, other times apparently all encom- 
passing size well power. 

Not exactly the realm sperrits, was sup- 
posed real animal, was creature that was 
never seen but was lived terror of. His tracks were 
sometimes seen, rather, one footprint was imagined. 
Apparently, this creature was about the size two- 
story cotton barn. Just what was supposed 
one never found out, but was terrible beyond 
words. always considered that the tales this crea- 
ture were legendary remains the large saurians that 
roamed the earth the Jurassic period. Just our 
legends dragons descended from the same source. 
take care situations that the other gods didn’t 
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get around to, they had “Blind God.” They had 
another name for him which has, present, escaped 
was only occasionally used. sort embodi- 
ment the god luck, chance. 

bin ketch out een middle soun eeen 
big blow mek sho would’er drownded, but 
bline god help fuh git sho.” 


Characteristics 


Taking people ignorant the customs their new 
environment and forcing them accept these customs, 
cannot once change their point view. Occupying 
servile position the Negro had to, outwardly least, 
accept what was put upon him, but inwardly nat- 
urally, and also because these conditions, retained 
all his ingrained customs and superstitions. Also, 
could not obtain, force otherwise, anything other 
than that given allowed. Therefore, all peoples 
confronting nature are, some extent, subtle, was 
the Negro. subtlety alone could attain extra 
favors, therefore, subtlety became one his character- 
istics. secretiveness only could foster and enjoy 
his old beliefs, therefore matter self-protection 
became secretive where would best serve his 
purpose. was gnerally inclined sociability, and 
talkative degree where nothing particular was 
involved, but let white man, particularly strange 
white man, attempt get some information and 
immediately withdrew within himself. 

suh. nebber yeddy nuttin tall bout um.” 
you didn’t happen know definitely the contrary, 
and knew that you didn’t know, would step 
further: nebber yeddy nuttin tall bout 
ain bin yuh when happen.” 

Faithful literally the death trust protec- 
tion their master’s property person, against others, 
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they nevertheless felt right pilfer from their mas- 
ters without any way betraying that trust. “Da duh 
Maussa ting, duh Maussa Nigger. Him ting, him 
Nigger blongs tugedder.” well consider stealing 
take some corn from Maussa’s crib feed Maussa’s 
mule. 

any statement made any race, creed color, 
there are exceptions. There were inherently bad, good 
and indifferent Negroes. But the whole, they were 
faithful, peaceable, patient, and extremely kindly. 
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THE VANISHING GARDENS SAVANNAH* 
LAURA PALMER BELL 


With every city that not standing still, Savannah 
has altered through the years, and while some the 
changes have added its beauty, others have been 
ruthlessly destructive. This not concerned with the 
buildings that are more, but with the gardens at- 
tached them that added much totheir charm. Yet 
the same progress that caused the passing many 
the gardens has been instrumental whittling down 
wide and sandy streets, paving them, and laying out 
miles grass plats either side. These grassy strips 
have been planted with shrubs and flowers, and while 
may not wholly approve some the planting, 
there vast improvement over the sandy wastes that 
stretched from curb curb. Some streets were wide 
that there were irregular green oases the middle, 
marking the areas that horse drawn vehicles never en- 
croached upon. 

Among the almost inevitable urban changes are the 
old gardens that are doomed disappear; yet while 
regretting their obliteration, must remember that 
for every garden lost, perhaps ten newer ones have 
been made the growth the town continued. These 
modern gardens are completely extrovert, rarely hiding 
their charms behind the secure protection fence 
wall. They are gay and friendly, and may they in- 
crease numbers the years come, giving the same 
feeling nostalgia newer generation that the old 
gardens gave their elders. 

There have always been flowers that refused 
restrained any wall, and the Savannah fifty 
years ago, roses, jessamine and other vines climbed the 
high brick walls look over into many quiet street, 


* This paper was read before the Savannah Historical Research Association, 
April 24, 1940. 
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and ripe fruit and flowering shrubs were tantalizingly 
visible, high above the reach envious hands. All 
over town that time there were big sprawling walled 
gardens, flower filled back yards completely hidden 
from the street, few front gardens, and many side 
gardens planted orderly parterres. These side gar- 
dens were nearly always overlooked porch nar- 
row veranda, where the owners would sit during the 
late afternoon the long summertime enjoy the 
coolness their gardens. 

The word parterre used describe garden with 
beds laid out regular and frequently ornate pattern. 
Savannah these beds were bordered with scalloped 
tile, brick, and occasionally stone glass bottles; and 
glass bottles were all too often broken and set cement 
the top wall protect the larger inclosure with 
their jagged points. The paths were beaten sand 
tamped down into firm, hard walk. Elsewhere such 
paths were gravelled, pebbled, laid with colored 
stones, but here the good dark earth was sufficient 
frame for the flower beds. There was careless strag- 
gling growth such garden, yet spite their 
sedate composure they rather preened themselves for 
the public gaze. the street front, most them 
were protected low wall coping, surmounted 
with wrought cast iron fence appropriate height, 
and these walls invited inspection through the openings 
their sometimes intricate designs. few were hid- 
den behind the more secretive openwork brick walls, 
whose interstices were too small attract the eyes 
anyone but childish passer-by. Part such wall, 
shown the view “Savannah 1855,” still 
existence the northwest corner Jones and Whita- 
ker streets, though only remnant the little garden 
space left. 

Probably the reason parterred gardens have pecu- 
liar fascination for because that was the type 
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that was most familiar with child. Now that 
there are few left all those could remember, 
wondered how many really survived, and pursuing this 
thought, asked Clermont Lee, the landscape architect, 
she would make drawings them for me, record 
the designs the gardens still existence. She most 
obligingly consented, and while there are even fewer 
than thought, her scale drawings show how charming 
are the patterns the gardens that were laid out 
many years ago, and the few that are now well kept 
are evidence how lovely the town must have been 
when all them were planted. have not been able 
discover who planned them originally, but. among 
the early gardeners were Parsons, Kiesling 
and Wagner. “Forsyth Park, one time beauti- 
fully patterned, was the special care old Mr. 
who lived Bull and Taylor Streets where the Comer 
“View Savannah must have lived there 
later date. 

the older parts town, practically every house, 
with the exception those the trust lots, was built 
the property line the sidewalk. Many houses 
had side gardens that were nearly always the east- 
ern half double lot, the garden covering about the 
same area the house itself. Savannah lots are 
shallow from street lane, that there had been 
front garden, there would have been space for 
back yard between the house and the inevitable out- 
buildings, with stables and wood and coal house below, 
and servant quarters above. This back area usually cov- 
ered more than one third the building lot. 

the cross streets Savannah run from east 
west, the gardens were not placed there order get 
the sun, but because the living rooms most the old 

Directory Savannah, 1871-1872 gives: Meves, jeweler. 


Bull St. cor. Taylor. 
Mrs. Armin Palmer. 
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houses are the east, with hallways and large spaces 
blank wall the west. The sea breeze comes from 
the southeast, and perhaps the western hall-space in- 
sulated the living rooms from the heat the long sum- 
mer afternoons, when the sun bears down throughout 
our lengthy summertime. Very rarely did two gardens 
adjoin, the manner the eastern and western gar- 
dens Miss Anna Hunter and Mrs. Hugh Comer 
that can seen today East Taylor Street, near Bull 
Street. These two gardens, like many the others 
that are still existence, have been modernized with 
stretch lawn and border flowers. While mak- 
ing our tour rediscovery, told Miss Lee that 
must have been puzzle the property owners, for 
shook our heads sadly over neat lawn that had 
beautifully destroyed parterre, did over ill 
kempt waste with few scattered tiles remind 
the patterns vaguely remembered. 

one small section can give idea the changes 
that have taken place all over the older part town, 
the story what has happened one block will 
revealing. the block lived in, Jones Street, 
between Bull and Whitaker Streets. The city had not 
yet been divided into east and west from Bull Street, 
and our house, that now West, was number 132. 
There were horse mule drawn street cars Whita- 
ker Street, and Bull Street had just been paved with 
asphalt. Today the smell boiling tar still brings that 
picture mind, indelibly impressed the tar 
stains got dresses from playing with tar balls 
that the workmen gave me. That paving must have 
been excellent job, for not often repaired. 
Whitaker Street had cobble-stone paving, and its 
horsecar tracks were soon followed the heavier 
tracks the electric trolley. These tracks turn have 
been removed, but their evidence still with 
bump over badly repaired streets whose cars are now 
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almost entirely replaced motor busses. Automobiles 
came soon after the trolley cars, and these 
motors with their vital need for gasoline and other 
services that most urban changes are due, changes that 
have made old town into modern city. Early 
streets may have been paved add the speed 
horse-drawn vehicles, yet horses are said fare better 
unpaved surfaces; but who that ever drove through 
the deep sandy streets Savannah will ever forget the 
pull tired horse and the drag the wheels 
cascades sand poured ceaselessly from the wheel 
rims? The paved roads and streets today are out- 
growth those earlier time, but this work was 
not done with pity for any animal, for pity and progress 
not together. Most the resurfacing was due 
the demands the horseless carriage, brainless thing 
that refused make its way through heavy sand. 
these horseless vehicles smoothed our streets, stabling 
and feeding them has done away with more gardens 
than anything else modern life. Yet the block 
that knew best man himself was responsible for the 
first sad change that remember there. the north- 
west corner Jones and Bull Streets there white 
wooden house that takes the whole front double 
the rear, between the stables and the house, 
there was beautiful rose garden, until the 
bought the property and built hideous corrugated 
iron gymnasium that covered the whole area where the 
stables and garden used be. Today more hideous 
than ever under the grime and grease motor repair 
shop, reeking fumes oil and gasoline fill the air that 
once knew the fragrance roses. 

Adjoining this house the garden that was 
grandmother’s delight and constant care. Both and 
the old brick house with its colored glass sky-light are 


This was the home Dr. Bouton before moved the corner 
Whitaker Street the same block. 
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From a collection of measured drawings of old Savannah gardens 
made for Mrs. Malcolm Bell by Miss Lee. 
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From a collection of measured drawings of old Savannah gardens 
made for Mrs. Malcolm Bell by Miss Lee. 
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there today, both holding their original 
was built many years prior 1871, Noah 
Knapp, and constructed small hard red brick laid 
with unusually narrow mortar; the front porch and 
sills are sandstone, the pairs Grecian pillars that 
support the porch roof are sanded wood, and, curi- 
ously, each pair has one round and one square fluted 
column, the window guards are cast and woven iron, 
and the banisters the porch and side veranda are 
very similar those that top the garden wall. There 
heavy woven wire fence the wall between the 
garden and the back yard, and the only changes that 
have been made are the cutting opening from the 
garden the street, with the installation iron 
gate the same pattern that used the front wall; 
the stables and carriage house are now garages, 
while the servants quarters are apartment that over- 
looks the garden, that has been kept its original lines 
the present owner, Mrs. Eugene Corson. 

the west our house was one the largest gar- 
dens Savannah. belonged the home William 
Tison that when was child was occupied Mr. 
Scotia Tison, the flowing red-blonde beard and 
woven straw helmet. His widowed sister, Mrs. George 
Walter, and her children also lived there. Mr. Tison 
must have done the marketing, many gentlemen did 
those days, for can see his low swung buggy pass- 
ing homeward, laden down with provisions. This stuc- 
coed house with its wide verandas was 140 Jones Street 
according the old numbering. Our house was 132, 
that gives idea the original size the Tison gar- 
den. about the time the Soto Hotel was built, Mr. 
Tison erected pair red brick tenement houses 
the eastern half his garden and all too close our 
house. Substantial and far from beautiful houses 


4. My grandparents, Herbert Armin and Laura Cornelia (Winkler) Palmer, 
bought this house early in the eighties, and lived there with their children 
and grandchildren, 
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the same Richardsonian style the Soto, type 
architecture that was then they made 
the first change the street front the block. Next 
the Tison house was smaller stuccoed house with nice 
lines the very corner Whitaker Street, with little 
side garden between and its larger neighbor. There 
was big back garden and stables between the house 
and the lane. House, gardens and stables are all gone 
and their place filling 

Across the street, there another filling station to- 
day, covering the site high gabled cottage type 
house, that was one the few homes Savannah set 
back from the street, with garden both sides and 
the Here were many camellias, large that 
they were trees rather than bushes, and think was 
called the Williams house. Next comes tall stuccoed 
house, with garden, that was occupied various 
times the Screvens, Wyllys and Bullards. Then there 
was small pinkish stuccoed house that was lived 
the family Alex MacDonell. has been added 
to, but there was never side garden there. Next 
that, the big Savannah gray brick house that was the 
home Mr. and Mrs. Horace Crane and their fam- 
ily, much was fifty years ago. had high 
brick wall with patterned garden, and iron gate- 
way leads the apartment made from the servants 
quarters the rear. This garden has been modernized, 
with border planting and lawns either side the 
path from the gate. 

the big double house next this garden, lived 
Dr. and “Mrs. Elliott, for Mrs. Elliott’s 
visiting cards were engraved. Later was occupied 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackall and their family, Mr. and 


The family Dr. and Mrs. White lived one these houses and 
the M. Sternberg family in the other 

6. The ~_¥ of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight "Roberts and family, before Dr. Bouton 
occup it. 

7. The heh peaked gable of this house shows plainly in the picture of 


Dr. Jarrell had office lived this house one 
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Mrs. Abram Harmon, Dr. and Mrs. Van Marter and 
Dr. and Mrs. Newell Turner. This house built 
the sidewalk double lot and Mrs. Elliott’s time, 
had big cheerful sprawling garden the rear. 
the corner Bull Street, the old Tefft house, was the 
residence Mrs. Walden. Here were fig trees the 
back yard, and forlorn looking side garden, with some 
large flag stones. This was one the few houses with 
its garden the west the house, and though was 
scarcely garden when knew it, both and the back 
yard have gone. So, this area, one block long, 
what still residential part town, two houses and 
four gardens have completely disappeared, part an- 
other garden has been built over, and the less said 
about some the surviving back yards, the better. 
The garden knew best has been called crown 
garden, probably because some the beds are shaped 
like crown. fairly elaborate parterre, with beds 
finished with scalloped tile, and bordered with violets 
that were more lavish with leaves than with blossoms. 
The paths were hard beaten black and the 
beds farthest from the huge live oaks (there used 
two them) were filled with bush roses. The blank 
wall the was covered with Boston ivy, 
fine green curtain summer, but difficult company for 
the trellises climbing roses, that included Mareschal 
Neil, Reine Henriette, and Reve Rhincosper- 
num Confederate Jessamine covered the arched 
gateway between the garden and the brick paved back 
yard, with its fig trees and Pride India. Blue morn- 
ing glories were the fence, and the garden from 
early winter on, there were paper white narcissus, pink 
Miss Edith West has described how her mother’s crown garden was 
made when they moved into their new home on Duffy Street near Abercorn. 
The ground was ploughed and smoothed, the pattern laid in with boards, 
after measurements had been made with compass and strings. The ground 
was allowed to settle for one year before the tile were put in and the walks 
tamped down with a heavy wooden beater. Mr. Kiesling, who was my 


grandmother’s gardener, laid out Mrs. West’s garden with the help of a 
colored man, and took care 
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and blue hyacinths, easter lilies, rain lilies, snow drops 
and other bulbs blooming their season. the very 
center, covering even the violet border the round 
bed, was watermelon pink azalea, large that pass- 
ers-by used stop admire when was bloom, 
usually reiterating the comment that looked just like 
watermelon cut half, with the leaves peeping 
through for the seeds. There were other azaleas and 
several camellias, hibiscus and hydrangeas, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, phlox and verbenas, sweet alyssum, 
spice geraniums, Jacob’s ladder under the veranda, 
dwarf lemon tree that used produce with exhaus- 
tive effort one giant lemon, and dwarf orange tree, 
with small hard tasteless fruit after fragrant blossoms. 
There were pepper bushes too, the lady finger, the Afri- 
can, the variegated and the inevitable bird’s eye, the 
narrow bed the foot the veranda steps that roofed 
diminutive greenhouse. remember two simple gar- 
den ornaments woven wire: one tiered stand for 
potted plants, the type that again fashionable; the 
other seeming very tall little girl, today not 
tall umbrella shaped affair, which was trained with 
infinite care, coral red minetta vine. Many these 
plants, their descendants, due Mrs. Corson’s care, 
are the garden today, garden almost exactly 
used be, except that two corner segments and 
semicircle have been straightened out laying the 
brick path through the garden the apartment the 
rear. 

The other gardens that Miss Lee and found still 
existence, and which she made plans scale, are 
those the Colonial Dames House (the Low 
the home Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Anderson (the 
Battersby-Hartridge-Wilder Mrs. Snowden 


Plans and descriptions this garden, with photographic reproductions are 


given in the Garden History of a 1738-1933, published by the Peachtree 
Garden Club (Atlanta, 1933), 26, 


10. Plans and descriptions given in ‘ae Gate History of Georgia ... 24, 25, 
and in Lockwood, Gardens of Colony and State, (New York, 1934), "277: “280. 
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From a collection of measured drawings of old Savannah gardens made for 
Mrs. Malcolm Bell by Miss Lee. 
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Marshall’s house (the Rogers house), the Red Cross 
headquarters (the Minis house), the Lebey home (Vil- 
lalonga-Flannery), the St. John’s Parish House (the 
Green-Meldrim house), the garden the rear the 
Savannah Female Orphan Asylum (the Wetter house), 
the continuous garden beds along the Liberty Street 
front the Convent St. Vincent Paul, and the 
very simple oval pattern the old Cumming-Houstoun 
house. One garden that found later and that has 
not yet been sketched, the old Adams garden, now 
the home Miss Angela Goette. The rest them 
have all disappeared, including the following, but 
probable that not all were parterred gardens: 

The Gilmer house well the garden the north- 
west corner Bull and State Streets. 

The Hopps garden the house the northwest 
corner Bull Street and Oglethorpe Avenue. 

The Botts and Brigham gardens the rear the 
houses the northwest corner Bull and Liberty 
Streets. 

The rear the Mills-Sams and part the side gar- 
den the northeast corner Bull and Liberty Streets. 

The rear the Catholic Association the south- 
west corner Bull and Liberty Streets was the Georgia 
Hussars’ drill yard, and surely must have been 
garden when Mr. DeRenne lived there. 

The Savannah Volunteer Guards’ Armory (now the 
Savannah Soldiers Social Service) was built upon the 
house and garden the Orphans’ Home, the south- 
east corner Bull and Charlton 

The house the southwest corner Bull and 
ton Streets was the home Miss Madge Lewis. 


11. 7 13. are shown in the view of “Savannah in 1855.” The only recollection 
I have of the Orphans’ Home is that it was a big double house set back from 
the street, and that I was allowed to trot over with the maid when my 
grandmother sent the orphans a roasted turkey one Chrismas or Thanks- 
giving Day. 
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The southeast corner Bull and Jones Streets, now 
built over, was the site Churchill’s Ice Cream 
Garden. 

The gardens the northwest and southwest corners 
Bull and Jones Streets have already been mentioned 
more. 

Beyond the Park Extension was the Garmany gar- 
den, most which has been built upon, the corner 
Bull and Duffy Streets. 

Whitaker Street, the house and garden the 
southwest corner Oglethorpe Avenue, once the home 
the Lathrops, then the Cutts family, has dis- 
appeared. 

The rear garden the house has 
only small part 

Only fragment the Dancy garden remains the 
corner Whitaker and Jones 

The gardens the northeast and southeast corners 
Whitaker and Jones Streets have been described, 
and are more. 

Almost all the Saussy garden Whitaker and 
Gordon Streets built over. There was also garden 
the site the Forsyth Apartments Gwinnett and 
Whitaker Streets. 

Barnard Street Oglethorpe Avenue, three 
houses and their gardens have disappeared. The Saw- 
yer-McAlpin house the northwest corner, the Clinch 
house the southwest and the Waring houses the 
southeast corners. 

The Minis house and garden the northwest corner 
Hull and Barnard Streets, the Cope house and gar- 
den farther west that block. 

The Bulloch-Habersham house and garden the site 
the present city 


12. = front and rear gardens of this house are fully described in Lockwood, 

ci 76. 

13. above, note 11. 

14. A photographic reproduction of this house appears with a brief description 
in the Garden History of Georgia... , 5. 
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The James Dent garden the northeast corner 
Liberty and Barnard Streets. 

William Neyle Habersham house and garden 
the northwest corner Harris and Barnard Streets. 

The George Walker garden the southeast corner 
Charlton and Barnard Streets partly built over. 

The Herman garden the southeast corner Jones 
and Barnard Streets. 

Drayton Street the site the Ralph Elliott house 
and garden the southwest corner Perry Street 
now filling station. 

There were gardens attached the houses the 
site the DeRenne Apartments. The short block 
the northeast corner Drayton and Liberty Streets had 
but two houses, and they with their gardens have given 
way filling stations. 

The backyard garden the Octavus Cohen house 
between Harris and Macon Streets Drayton Streets 
now the Southern Bell Telephone building. 

The garden and yard the Louisa Porter Board 
Home, and the house were the site the 
Health Center. 

The northeast corner Drayton and Jones Streets, 
once the Baptist parsonage, with its garden now 
filling station. 

Part the old brick wall that inclosed big garden 
remains today the rear the Mills Lane house. 

There were tennis courts where the apartments are 
now Bolton and Drayton Streets and where the Tel- 
fair Hospital’s Nurses Home built, there was small 
garden when was the Strachan-Howden home. 

Abercorn Street, the Lucas Theater has been 
built upon the site the Houstoun-Screven house and 
its garden. 

The Graham Apartments, with their small court are 
where the Elliott-Huger house and garden used be, 


15. Shows the view “Savannah 1855.” 
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and the adjoining was built upon even 
earlier date. This the northeast corner State and 
Abercorn Streets, and the block betwen Abercorn 
and Drayton Streets the Reid-Leaken house and garden 
are used for the site another moving picture 
theater. 

the southwest corner Charlton and Abercorn 
Streets the site the Anderson-Leffler garden has been 
used for addition the Cathedral School. 

The Raoul garden the southeast corner the 
same streets has been built upon for apartment houses. 

The Chisholm garden Gordon and Abercorn 
Streets has been built over, and has part the later 
Elliott garden the northwest corner Gwinnett and 
Abercorn Streets. 

This completes the list vanished gardens, accord- 
ing recollections, and while there probably are 
more than these listed, there will certainly more 
that will disappear the inevitable changes that come 


with the growth city. 


16. This Street illustrated both the Garden History 
Georgia ,23, and Lockwood, op. cit., 275. 


THE SAVANNAH HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


ITS AIMS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


source satisfaction our Association that the 
Georgia Historical Society has recognized our tenth anni- 
versary devoting this number the Quarterly 
selection papers from our files. The membership 
proud the accomplishments the Association and this 
tribute, coming does from society with the prestige 
century-old tradition scholarship, adds greatly 
the pleasure derive looking back our own activi- 
ties over decade Savannah’s history. 

The Association owes much what has accom- 
plished auspicious beginning. April 1934 Mrs. 
Marmaduke Floyd, experienced research and 
authority the history Savannah, called together 
group friends who shared the same interests and 
suggested that they form society with the aim: “to 
gather, preserve and disseminate Savannah history.” 
Mrs. Floyd, who was that time charge the 
library the Georgia Historical Society and had 
well founded knowledge the archival sources 
Georgia history both this country and England, 
had observed that documents relating the Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods were carefully treasured 
and were being utilized scholars, but that more re- 
cent periods had been and were being neglected. She 
recommended the study nineteenth-century Savan- 
nah and urged that start made collecting the basic 
source materials this era, stressing the fact that with 
the passing years records were being lost. 

Once organized into active society and with the 
inspiration Mrs. Floyd’s enthusiasm, the Associates 
put into effect vigorous program. Access was gained 
many family papers, and documents in- 
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terest were transcribed; persons whose memories 
reached back the middle decades the last century 
were interviewed and their recollections noted; and 
much folklore the region was gathered and recorded. 
was thus, extending the scope research in- 
clude the more recent past, that proper balance was 
established the study the several periods, all inter- 
esting, Savannah’s history. That the members the 
Association have made use the materials they assem- 
bled shown the excellent papers that they have 
written, whether topics the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods those later times. 

addition the work individual members, the 
group through their collective efforts made available 
source materials for general use. committee from 
the Savannah Historical Research Association, with 
Mr. George Hoffmann chairman, supervised 
and directed the historical projects the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, which were continued 
under the Works Progress Administration. Over period 
several years those employed these projects com- 
piled indices the Georgia Historical Society’s collec- 
tion Savannah newspapers covering the years 1763 
1835 and Candler’s Colonial and Revolutionary 
Records Georgia; they transcribed and indexed the 
Keeper’s records three the older cemeteries 
Savannah; and they prepared master index Wills, 
Estates and Administrations Chatham County from 
the close the American Revolution the present 
day, well abstracts early marriage records. 
The results this work fill series typescript vol- 
umes. The original copies are deposited the library 
the Georgia Historical Society and carbon copies are 
the Savannah Public Library, the library the Uni- 
versity Georgia Athens, the Department Archives 
and History Atlanta, and the Library Congress 
Washington. 
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The Association holds monthly meetings. The rou- 
much time possible may devoted the presenta- 
tion papers and informal discussion members and 
their guests. Most the papers read before the Asso- 
ciation are kept our files and are available for refer- 
ence application the President the Secretary 
and copies several these papers have been 
placed the reference room the Savannah Public 
Library. The Association fortunate having re- 
ceived many gifts historical value, which are also 
our Among them are old photographs 
Savannah, its houses and its people, well collec- 
tion newspaper articles and play bills the past. 

Within year its organization, the Association un- 
dertook one its most ambitious and widely enjoyed 
enterprises, loan exhibition prints, photographs, and 
drawings Savannah the Telfair Academy Arts 
and Sciences, May 12-26, 1935. This “Pictorial Review 
Savannah” was assembled committee under the able 
chairmanship Miss Edith Johnston, and their efforts 
were rewarded attendance more than two thou- 
sand persons, which with one exception broke all previous 
records the Telfair. 

During recent years war conditions naturally have 
affected the activities many our members, curtail- 
ing the time that they have for research. The result, 
therefore, has been less formal programs. One these, 
held March 1944, was “Exhibition Portraits 
Savannahians Born the Eighteenth Century,” sug- 
gested and assembled Miss Emma Wilkins. Due 
her technical knowledge the subject, this was dis- 
tinguished event. list the portraits exhibited, all 
them early American painters, including several 
Jeremiah Theus, our files. Joint meetings have been 
held with other cultural societies Savannah; Mr. and 
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Mrs. Floyd have placed their unique Pirate’s House 
the disposal our membership for occasional gatherings 
and particular emphasis has been put the annual cele- 
bration December Oglethorpe’s Birthday, Savan- 
nah custom the early Colonial period revived our 
Association 1940. 


WALTER CHARLTON HARTRIDGE, 
President, Savannah Historical Research Association, 
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CHECKLIST PAPERS READ BEFORE 
THE SAVANNAH HISTORICAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
THAT HAVE APPEARED PRINT 


AXLEY, LOWRY, “Clay’s Letters Berrien,” The Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, THIS ISSUE, 178-185; read July 29, 1936. 


BASSETT, ANNA STOWELL, “Some Georgia Records John 


Abbot, Naturalist,” The Auk, LV, (April 1938), 244-254; read 
October 27, 1937. 


BASSETT, VICTOR H., D., Georgia Medical Student 
the Year 1801 [Lemuel Kollock],” The Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, XXII, (December 1938), 331-368; read January 29, 1936. 

“The Life and Services Dr. Lemuel Kollock 
Savannah Morning News, April 23, read June 27, 1934. 

“The Life and Work Dr. John Frederick Posey,” Savannah 
Morning News, January 24, 1937; read August 26, 

“The Medical Career John LeConte, 1818-1891,” The Journal 
the Medical Association Georgia, XXIX, (March 1940), 
149-160; read January 26, 1938. 

“Plantation Medicine,” The Journal the Medical Association 
Georgia, XXIX, (March 1940), 112-122; read March 24, 1937. 


BELL, LAURA PALMER, “The Vanishing Gardens Savan- 


nah,” The Georgia Historical Quarterly, THIS ISSUE, 196-208; 
read April 24, 1940. 


FLOYD, DOLORES BOISFEUILLET, New Yamacraw and the 
Indian Mound Irene [Savannah:] privately printed, 1936); read 
March 25, 1936. 

“Telfair Owns Valuable Antique Globes,” Savannah Morning 
News, July 29, 1934; read July 25, 1934. 

“The Legend Sir Walter Raleigh Savannah,” The Georgia 


Historical Quarterly, XXIII, (June 1939), 103-121; read April 
27, 1938. 


HARTRIDGE, WALTER CHARLTON, editor, The Letters 
Don Juan McQueen His Family (Columbia, South Carolina: 
Bostick Thornley, 1943); the biographical sketch McQueen 


contained this book and selections from his letters were read 
June 25, 1941. 


HOLLAND, JAMES W., “‘Key Our Province’ [Cockspur 
Island, Georgia], typescript, copies which are the 
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library the Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, and the 
Savannah Public Library; read August 25, 1937. 

“The Beginning Public Agricultural Experimentation 
America: The Trustees’ Garden Georgia,” Agricultural History, 
XII, (July 1938), 271-298; read March 23, 1938. 


LAFAR, MABEL FREEMAN, “Henry Holcombe, (1762- 
Minister, Humanitarian, and Man Letters,” The Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, THIS ISSUE, 157-175; read June 24, 1942. 

“Joining the Baptist Church the Early Nineteenth Century,” 
The Georgia Historical Quarterly, THIS ISSUE, 176, 177; read 
June 27, 1934. 


LAFAR, MARGARET FREEMAN, “Lowell Mason’s Varied 
Activities Savannah,” The Georgia Historical Quarterly, THIS 
ISSUE, 113-137; read January 28, 1942. 


LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER A., James Moore Wayne: South- 
ern Unionist (Chapel Hill: The University North Carolina 
Press, 1943); portions the manuscript then progress were 
read November 20, 1939. 


OLMSTEAD, FLORENCE, “Old City and Suburban Car 
Lines,” The Georgic Historical Quarterly, THIS ISSUE, 138-142; 
read June 27, 1934. 


ALBERT H., “Origin, Dialect, Beliefs, and 
Characteristics the Negroes the South Carolina and Georgia 
Coasts,” The Georgia Historical Quarterly, THIS ISSUE, 186-195; 
read June 29, 1938. 


ROBERT L., “Yellow Fever from the Viewpoint 
Savannah,” The Georgia Historical Quarterly, THIS ISSUE, 
143-156; read June 30, 1943. 


WARING, MARTHA GALLAUDET, “The Gay Nineties 
Savannah: Notes the ‘Fin Siecle’ and Its Ways,” The Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, XVIII, (December 1934), 364-376; read 
November 27, 1934. 

“The Striving ’Seventies Savannah,” The Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, XX, (June 1936) 154-171; read December 30, 1935. 


WOOD, RAIFORD J., “Savannah’s Progress Period from 
1865 1900,” Savannah Morning News, April 28, 1935; read April 
24, 


ROGERS W., “The Construction Fort Pulaski,” 
The Georgia Historical Quarterly, (March 1936), 41-51; por- 
tions this article were read September 26, 1934. 


+ Guest speaker. 
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ASKEW, THOMAS, “The County the Southeast: Prob- 
lems and Prospects;” read November 22, 


exposition the need for general reorganization the 
county unit local government, with particular reference 
conditions Georgia. 


AXLEY, LOWRY, “Old read December 28, 1936. 


This biographical sketch old Negro, Benjamin 
Greene, who was born slave Florida 1849 and came 
Savannah 1858. contains many valuable recollections 
Savannah during the Civil War period, which the following 
interesting example: recalls that one time there 
was big iron fence around Johnson Square, and declares that 
‘only pure heart could inside. Niggers an’ pore white 
folks had stay away. used arrested four an’ five times 
day goin’ thoo dere.’ 


Six photographs Greene, taken Mr. Axley 1936, are 
attached this sketch. 


“Suggestions for Future Activities the Savannah Historical 
Research read December 28, 1936. 

this paper, Mr. Axley makes two suggestions particular 
value the Association. Believing that the religious ideas, super- 
stitions, recollections, and general behavior old Negroes are 
importance, particularly the social historian, discusses ways 
and means gaining their confidence. thinks that their folk- 
lore could best preserved through the medium the talking- 
machine, His other suggestion, very different nature, that 
the Association should collect old theatre handbills and programs. 


Mr. Axley spoke his own collection, which later gave the 
Association. 


AXSON, MARGARET CALLAWAY, “History the Indepen- 
dent Presbyterian Church and Its Six Most Distinguished Ministers 
from John Joachim Zubly (1760-1778) Dr. Axson 
(1857-1891) read March 25, 1942. 


Mrs. Axson, who the official Historian the Independent 
Presbyterian Church Savannah, devoted many years re- 
search gathering material for this extremely valuable paper, 
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copies which are deposited also the archives the Church 
and the Historical Foundation the Southern Presbyterian 
Church Montreat, North Carolina. She supplements Mr. John 
Stoddard’s published history the Independent Church (Savan- 
nah, 1882) with interesting biographical facts about the architects 
and builders who worked the two structures that have occupied 
the Bull Street site. John Holden Greene Providence, Rhode 
Island, was the architect the first building (dedicated 1819 
and destroyed fire 1889), and William Gibbons Preston 
Boston was the architect the present structure. has always 
been believed that Preston’s church was exact replica 
Greene’s, but Mrs. Axson refutes this error pointing out the 
differences between the two buildings. 

The six ministers whose biographical sketches are included 
this paper and the years their pastorates are: Dr. John Joachim 
Zubly Dr. Henry Kollock (1806-1819); Dr. Samuel 
Howe (1823-1827); Dr. Daniel Baker (1828-1831); Dr. Willard 
Preston (1831-1856); and Dr. Axson (1857-1891). 

Six photographs the Independent Presbyterian Church have 
been given the Association Mrs. Axson, one the ruins 
they appeared after the fire 1889, and two showing the site 
cleared, which prove Mrs. Axson’s statement that the present 
structure was completely rebuilt. 


BALLINGER, MRS. PHILIP F., Population from 
the Filature the read October 28, 1936. 


well written essay the many racial groups that composed 
the population eighteenth-century Savannah. was her 
varied Mrs. Ballinger concludes, “‘that gave her [Savan- 
nah] those qualities which make for spiritual growth well 
material development. From the Germans came industry and 
piety; from the Scotch hardihood and daring; from the French 
culture and gracious manner; and from the first forebears, the 
English, endurance, that, recognizing defeat, conquers and 
survives all 


BARROW, ELFRIDA DERENNE, “Holly Leaves: Savannah’s 
Christmas Diary, 1870-1895;” read December 28, 1934. 


collection newspaper accounts from the Savannah Morning 
News. The subtitle this paper reads: “Items interest per- 
taining the incidents and Yuletide Season 19th Century 
Savannah; Also showing how together with the changing flux 
customs and fashions the human element remains the same and 
the spirit Christmas endures forever. And demonstrating, in- 
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cidentally, the modernizing process the newspaper decade 
decade merges from quaint phraseology into the more 
conventional phrase.” 


“Poets, Writers and Men Letters who have appeared under 
the Auspices the Poetry Society Georgia, from February 
1923 December read January 27, 1937. 

checklist prepared supplement Miss Judge’s article, 
sonal Impressions Literary Persons who have visited Savannah 
from 1882 the Present Day” (see below). 


“Some Facts concerning the Squares Old read 
February 27, 1935. 

chronological list the squares the older sections 
Savannah, twenty-four number, with skeletal plan. 


BELL, LAURA PALMER, “Some Curious Information about 
the Squares Savannah;’’ read February 27, 1935. 


Excerpts from City Ordinances and newspaper articles relating 
the squares, 1816-1886, supplemented with pertinent anecdotes. 


“Some Familiar Negro read February 26, 1936. 

Mrs. Bell’s words, this paper with scientific basis and 
attempt trace beliefs their sources Africa, through 
voodoo worship. Each belief related has actually been noted 
through factual experience recent years, with the suggestion 
that their effect probably more potent literally than supersti- 
tiously the life the South.” 


“The Playthings read November 25, 1942. 
description the character children’s toys long ago 


and the more recent past, which was accompanied exhibit 
old toys owned Savannahians. 


BRAGG, LILLIAN CHAPLIN, “Memories Nellie Wallis 
Chaplin, read September 29, 1943. 


This exceedingly interesting account, written Mrs. 
Bragg, her mother’s life Bethesda. Wallis 
went Bethesda 1887 seamstress, married the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Albert Vernon Chaplin, 1892, and remained there 
until 1916. Her warm hearted nature and solicitous care for the 
boys are revealed these memoirs. 


FLOYD, MARMADUKE H., “Museum read April 24, 
1935. 


museum for Savannah much needed,” Mr. Floyd writes, 
“particularly museum devoted the maritime, commercial and 
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industrial history this important city the development the 
nation. Suggestions for the beginning [such] museum 
are given invite discussion, with the hope that motion will 
made for action and through the Savannah Historical Research 
Association.” Mr. Floyd also mentions the names residents 
Savannah who have made outstanding contributions our national 
economic and maritime life, among whom are Eli Whitney, William 
Scarbrough, Commodore Josiah Tattnall, the Hon. John Elliott 
Ward, Gordon Wesson, and Charles Herty. 


“Some Negro Superstitions the Georgia read Feb- 
ruary 26, 1936. 

Mr. Floyd, who authority the folklore and customs 
coastal Georgia, tells number of. superstitions held the 
Negroes this region, such “cunjuh bags,” grave decorations, 
and the powers exercised root doctors. References are made 
the philosophical sayings Esau, for many years faithful serv- 
ant the Floyd family. 


GROOVER, ELIZABETH, “Savannah from the ‘Miss Soto’: 
Sight-Seeing Tour Savannah made March 26, read 
March 27, 1935. 


transcription from stenographic notes made Miss Groover, 
who had been asked the President the Association. make 
the tour and give report that the members might learn 
errors made historical statements tourists. 


“This paper was read the President, Mr. Wood, and caused 


much Edith Johnston, Chairman the 
Filing Committee. 


HOFFMANN, GEORGE F., “Notes the Washington 
read January 23, 1935. 


These notes concern the famous guns owned the Chatham 
Artillery. ‘‘Tradition points very strongly the fact that they 
were presented General Mr. Hoffmann writes, 


“but yet supporting evidence has been found although 
have been looking for it.” 


HOLLAND, JAMES W., “The Historical Method;” read June 
24, 

scholarly discourse what the author calls the science 
“history-writing.” Emphasis made trends and schools 
American historiography. 

particular local interest are Mr. Holland’s quotations from 
address, entitled Discowrse the Qualifications and Duties 
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Historian, made the Hon. Mitchell King before the Georgia 
Historical Society the occasion its fourth anniversary 
1843. Mr. Holland gives credit Mitchell King for having 
philosophy history which was notably advanced for his day. 
seems have grasped the scope history understood 
today did few, any, his contemporaries.” 


JOHNSTON, EDITH DUNCAN, “Biographical Sketch Ben 
Graham (Negro) read December 28, 1936. 


“Ben Graham, the subject this sketch,” Miss Johnston writes 
her introduction, years old October 17, 1936. 
was for over twenty years the sexton St. John’s [Protestant 
Episcopal] Church, Savannah, and until about five years ago 
was active service. was given assistant when had 
‘slow down,’ and finally about three years ago gave the 
work entirely, was pensioned, and had bestowed upon him the title 
Dr. Alexander Norton Robertville, South Carolina, and his 
memories plantation days and the Civil War, during the course 
which was taken prisoner Sherman, were particularly 
vivid. 

Included with this sketch are genealogical notes the Mosse 
and Norton families Beaufort District, South Carolina, contrib- 
uted Mrs. Walter Norton Savannah. 

Also obituary from the Savannah Evening Press Ben 
Graham, who died 1939. 


“Christmas Festivities Savannah the End the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1895-1900;” read Decembr 28, 1934. 

Notes taken from the files the Savannah Morning News. 
some interest the social historian. 


“Notes Robert Habersham, Junior (1812-1832);” read 
August 26, 1942. 

Robert Habersham, Junior, was talented young Savannahian, 
whose promising literary career was cut short early death. 
Harvard, from which was graduated 1831, enjoyed 
reputation for poetic talent, and references his familiarity with 
the Muses have appeared the published journals several con- 
temporaries (see for example that Jacob Rhett Motte: Arthur 
Cole, editor, Charleston Goes Harvard: The Diary Har- 
vard Student [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1940] Habersham’s diary, kept intervals from 1830 1832, 
contains entries made during his senior year Harvard, vacations 
spent Saratoga and New York City, and the months during 
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which was studying law Savannah. filled with the poetic 
reflections imaginative and romantic personality. 

Miss Johnston has supplemented the material contained the 
diary with short biographical sketch young Habersham and 
references him the extensive collection Kollock Letters, now 
owned the Georgia Society Colonial Dames America. 

The original diary has been the Georgia Historical 
Society Robert Habersham’s grand-niece, Mrs. Pearce 
Crisfield Savannah, who presented copy also the Savannah 
Historical Research Association. 

With Mrs. Crisfield’s permission, Walter Hartridge pre- 
paring Robert Habersham’s diary for publication. 


“The Kollock Family;” read June 27, 1934. 


Notes the Kollock family Massachusetts and Georgia, 
and short biographical sketch Dr. Lemuel Kollock (1766-1823) 
Newport, Rhode Island, and Savannah. See also Victor 
Bassett, D., “The Life and Services Dr. Lemuel Kollock 
Savannah,” Savannah Morning News, April 23, 1938. 


“When Big Duke Sounds: Savannah’s Fire and Fire Depart- 
read June 27, 1934. 

The greater portion this paper devoted account 
the fires Colonial Savannah. 

Attached manuscript the musical score “The 
Savannah Fire Department Frank Damore, which 
dedicated Asst. Chief John Toshach.” Chief Toshach 


died and his obituary notices are the files the 
Association. 


JOHNSTON, EUGENIA MARION, “The Elegant Eighties: 
Social Life and Other Events Savannah, 1880-1890;” read July 
25, 1934. 


authentic account, one who took part fully the social 
life this decade. 


JANE, “Personal Impressions Literary Persons 
who have visited Savannah from 1882 the Present read 
January 27, 1937. 


distinguished paper, delightfully written the literary editor 
the Savannah Morning News. With her characteristic freshness 
and vigor style, Miss Judge brings life group literary 
celebrities who visited Savannah over period years, 1882 
1937. These include Oscar Wilde (1882), Edward Howard Griggs 


Guest speaker. 
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(1904), Dr. George Vincent (1907), Stockton Axson (1908), Earl 
Barnes (1908, Richard Burton (1911), Alfred Noyes 
(1914), Harriet Monroe (1921, 1934), Frank Harris (1921), Ed- 
win Markham (1923), Vachel Lindsay, Padraic Colum, Julia Peter- 
kin, Max Eastman, Julian Green, Margaret Mitchell, Stark Young, 
and William Lyon Phelps. 


LaFAR, MABEL FREEMAN, “Notes the Chatham Artil- 
lery read August 29, 1934. 

This paper describes quilt embroidered silk badges com- 
memorating the Centennial the Chatham Artillery 1886. 
The quilt was made nine years later Margart Seyle LaFar 
for her husband, John LaFar, who “was enthusiastically inter- 
Mr. LaFar “entertained that organization his home, ‘The 
Cedars,’ the Isle Hope the occasion his twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary [in 1895] and this quilt was then dis- 
play.” now owned Mrs. Branch LaFar (Mabel Free- 


man LaFar), who has given one the Centennial badges the 
Association. 


“Savannah Candlelight and Lamplight from 1733 
read February 24, 1937. 

entertaining and informal enquiry into the various methods 
lighting that have been used Savannah, with many interest- 
ing excursions into the general history lighting throughout the 
ages. Reference made “Moses,” wooden lamp the shape 
human figure which has been Mrs. LaFar’s family since 
was carved 1825 for John Henry Seyle, architect 
Charleston, South First burning whale oil, then kero- 
sine oil, and finally electrified, epitomizes the changes 
lighting over century. 

photograph “Moses” the files the Association. 


MORTON H., “Ironwork with Savannah and Other 
Examples read February 1940. 

outline the history ironwork from Biblical and Classi- 
cal times, through the Renaissance. Mention made Charles- 
ton and Savannah foundries the last century. 


BESSIE, “The Sacrificed read June 
23, 1937. 


essay the hardships endured the white residents 


McIntosh County, Georgia, during the Reconstruction Era which 
followed the Civil War. 


Guest speaker. 
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ALVA B., “The Occupational and Business Pattern 
read September 28, 1938. 


“Late last spring,” Mr. Lines writes, “the National Youth Ad- 
ministration Georgia decided make exhaustive survey 
occupational conditions four communities Georgia. Savan- 
nah, Columbus, Albany and Atlanta were chosen communities 
representative the broader occupational divisions the state, 
exclusive farming. This Occupational Survey was designed 
discover where youth could find their best opportunities for 
life work, and provide the educational institutions Georgia 
with basic data which they could build training program 
meet occupational needs. The Savannah Survey has been com- 
pleted and final report will published the near future. This 
paper based upon information the survey secured from secondary 


REDDY, MARIE E., “The History Cherokee read 
September 23, 1936. 


well documented monograph the history Cherokee 
Hill, from Colonial days the present time. Miss Reddy has 
made use the newspaper indices, prepared under the auspices 
the Savannah Historical Research Association, well 
Candler’s Colonial Records Georgia and Louis Manigault’s man- 
uscript “Records Rice Plantation the Georgia Lowlands.” 


PERCY W., “The Telephone: Its Invention 
and Development, with Special Reference Savannah, 
read November 30, 1936. 


Mr. Shearhouse, office manager the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company Savannah, reviews the history the invention and 
development the telephone, and tells the installation the 
first telephones here 1879, quoting from the Savannah Morning 
News that year. especial interest list, attached the 
paper, the early telephone subscribers Savannah, taken from 
the files the Southern Bell Telephone Company. 


SMITH, FAE OEMLER, Sea Island Plantation: ‘China 
Grove,’ Wilmington Island, read October 26, 1938. 


informal history “China plantation that once 
belonged Solomon Sigismund Shad, Patriot the American 
Revolution. References are made the Barnard family Wil- 
mington Island and the Cuban patriots Gonzales and Lopez, who 
are said have visited “China Grove,” and there are also remin- 
iscences the Civil War period. 


Guest speaker. 
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+SPENCER, FRANK W., “The Pilotage read August 
26, 1936. 


Captain Spencer, who master pilot and general manager 
the Atlantic Towing Company Savannah, gives interesting 
account the and romance the pilot’s calling,” stress- 
ing the important part that the Pilots Association has played 
the development the Port Savannah. 


STRONG, KATHARINE HARTRIDGE, “Savannah: the Turn 
the Century, 1790-1825;” read January 25, 1939. 


well presented account significant era Savannah’s 
history based secondary sources, travellers’ journals, contem- 
porary newspapers, and the manuscript letters Robert Mackay 


which are owned the Georgia Society the Colonial Dames 
America. 


ROBERT DONNELLY, ‘Big Duke’: Savannah’s 
Famous read April 29, 1942. 

Items from the Savannah Morning News over period fifty 
years relating the history “Big Duke,” fire alarm bell 
purchased the City Council and erected 1876. The name, 
“Big Duke,” derived from the given name Mr. Hamilton— 


Marmaduke—an alderman Savannah and Chairman the Fire 
Committee. 


WARING, ANTONIO J., JR., Archaeological Importance 
read March 25, 1936. 


short paper recognized authority the field Georgia 
archaeology the significance the Indian Mound “Irene,” 
which marks the site New Yamacraw the Savannah River 
six miles above the City Savannah. 


WOOD, RAIFORD J., “Some Savannah Men 1787;” read 
September 22, 1937. 


Biographies the four Savannahians—Abraham Baldwin, 
William Pierce, Nathaniel Pendleton, and William Houstoun—who 


were among the delegates from Georgia the Constitutional Con- 
vention 1787. 


YOUNG, MALCOLM MACLEAN, Few Notes Old 
Minute read November 30, 1938. 


Transcriptions from the the Savannah Literary 
Society,” 1813-1814, manuscript the library the Georgia 
Historical Society. 


Guest speaker. 
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Abrahams, Mr. Edmund H., 1942- 
Abrahams, Mrs. Edmund H., 1942- 
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Anderson, Mr. Randolph, 1934- 
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*Barrow, Mrs. Craig, 1934-1939 
Bassett, Dr. Victor H., 1934—died November 1938 
Bassett, Mrs. Victor H., 1936- 
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*Bell, Mrs. Malcolm, 1934- 
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Bragg, Mrs. Kendrick R., 1936- 
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Furrer, Miss Marie M., 1934- 


Gignilliat, Mr. Thomas H., 1943- 
Gignilliat, Mrs. Thomas H., 1943- 
Grady, Mrs. Robert A., 1934-1938 
Granger, Miss Mary, 1938-1939 
Dr. Thomas D., 1937-1938 
Griffitts, Mrs. Thomas D., 1937-1938 
Groover, Miss Elizabeth, 1934- 


Haile, Miss Nell W., 1938- 

Harper, Miss Alida, 1939- 
Hartridge, Mrs. Catharine M., 1942- 
Hartridge, Mr. Walter C., 
Havee, Mr. Justin P., 1941 

Hawes, Mrs. Foreman M., 1944- 
*Hoffmann, Mr. George F., 1934- 
Holland, Mr. James W., 1936-1940 
Hutton, Mr. John A., 1937-1938 


Inglesby, Miss Charlotte M., 1942- 
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*Johnston, Miss Edith D., 1934- 

*Johnston, Miss Eugenia M., August 20, 1938 
Jones, Mr. Edward V., 

Judkins, Mrs. William D., 1943- 


King, Mr. Geoffrey B., 1944- 


LaFar, Miss Margaret F., 1937- 

*LaFar, Mrs. Branch, 1934- 

Lane, Mrs. Mills B., 1943- 

*Lattimore, Mr. Ralston B., 1934—in the armed services 
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Marshall, Mrs. Snowden, 1943- 

Meldrim, Mrs. Peter W., 1934-1938 

Mitchell, Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph D., 1936 
Murphy, Miss Margaret A., 1943- 


*Olmstead, Miss Florence, 1934 
Otto, Mr. Albert S., 1939-1941 


Palmer, Miss Vera C., 1944- 
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Reddy, Miss Marie E., 1934- 


Salter, Mrs. Lawrence, 1944- 

Mrs. Franklin B., February 13, 1943 
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Shellman, Mr. William F., Jr., 1934-1936 

Smith, Mrs. Marmaduke F., August 1940 
Stiles, Miss Margaret Couper, 1942- 

Stiles, Miss Margaret Vernon, 1942- 

Stillwell, Mr. Walter B., 1934-1935 

Strong, Mrs. Paschal N., 1938-1939 

Swayne Mr. Henry G,., 1936- 
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Tallant, Mr. Hugh, 1942- 
Tallant, Mrs. Hugh, 1942- 
Tchakarian, Mr. Hunter, 1939-1940 
Thomas, Miss Margaret G., 1943- 
Trosdal, Mrs. Einar S., 1942- 


Waring, Dr. Antonio J., Jr., 1934—in the armed services 
*Waring, Mrs. Thomas Pinckney, 1934—died January 27, 1943 
West, Miss Edith L., 1938- 
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Wilder, Mrs. Willis W., 1942- 

Wilkins, Miss Emma C., 

*Wood, Mr. Raiford J., 1934- 


Young, Mr. Malcolm M., the armed services 
Charter member. 
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